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Introduction 



Political changes underway at both the federal and slate levels will dramatically alTeci public 
policies for children and their families in the years ahead. 

Lawmakers and others across Illinois already have begun discussing reforms for programs serving 
children and their families. The debates are considering which programs to collapse, consolidate, 
integrate, coordinate -- and cut. And which programs to bolster and expand, as well. 

During this time of rapid change. Voices for Illinois Children is publishing Dollars and Sense to 
help policy makers, advocates, families, and others better understand how the state supports 
children and their families. 

In Dollars and Sense, we look at spending on children and families by program areas, as opposed 
to looking at the thousands of individual line items managed by each department wilhin the slate 
bureaucracy. We also hold the dollar amounts constant for inflation, which allows us to examine 
"real" spending changes over time. 

We hope our readers will find this report to be helpful during budget discussions and in other 
public policy planning. We make no judgments about the effectiveness of one service or another. 
Rather, we simply aim to put spending for children into perspective. 

Our hope is that this approach will provide insights, raise questions and generale informed 
discussion about Illinois spending on our youngest citizens. 

As Voices for Illinois Children began work on this project, one primary lesson emerged. 

Illinois is spending more and more of its limited resources reacting to 
problems rather than preventing those problems in the first place. 

In the end, some questions also have come to mind. Can the slate better coordinate and integrate 
services to improve the live of families and save the state money? Would Illinois be belter off with 
an outcome-based budget? Can Illinois develop estimates of need for all of its programs? 
Shouldn't we invest more of our resources into prevention? 

After reading Dollars and Sense, we hope you'll have a better understanding of the Illinois budget 
for children - and we trust you'll have questions of your own. We welcome your questions and 
any comments to this report. And wc invite you to work with us as people across Illinois attempt 
to make sense of the changes ahead. 



Prevention Pays 



The idea behind prevention efTorls is simple: vSave lives and save dollars. More and more studies are 
providing evidence that an early investment has many payoffs. 



• A U,vS, Department of Agriculture study notes that the Women, Infants, and Children food program 
is highly cost-effective. The study states that for every $1 spent on prenatal services, about $3 is 
saved on Medicaid expenditures for the newborn, 

• The same UvSDA study notes some interesting facts about children who receive meals at school: 
Students in school breakfast programs have higher Standard Achievement Test scores and better 
school attendance; and low-income students depend on the school lunch program for one-third to one- 
half of their daily nutritional intake. 

• Every SI spent for early child care and development programs - like Head vStart -•• saves at least $3 
in later costs for special education, crime, and welfare. 

• Every $1 spent on childhood immunizations saves $10 in later medical costs. 

• Every SI spent for comprehensive job training, education, and support services through ioh Corps 
save $1.46 in later costs for crime and welfare, as well as for lost tax revenues. 
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The State of the Illinois Child 



Illinois is home to about 3.3. million children. No community is iVec from all of the problems children 
face. In Illinois today: 



We must help our children become healthier* 

Nearly 12 percent of all Illinois children lack healUT insnrance, even though many of their parents are 
employed. About half of all 2-year-olds are not properly immunized. For children younger than 19 
years, violence is the primary cause of death — and violence involving guns is increasing. 



We must help our children become better educated. 

The state's share of financial support for public schools has eroded to 33 percent from a high of 48 
percent in 1975. The reliance on local property taxes has created dramatic inequities in funding among 
school districts. In addition, Illinois ranks sixth out of eight Midwestern states in the number of on- 
time high school graduates. 



We must help our families become stronger. 

One in every eight first births is to a single teen who has not completed high school. Nearly 21 percent 
of all Illinois children live in poverty. In addition, the vasl majority of people living in poverty are 
children. Nearly 5()0,()()() children are enrolled in Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
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Dollars and Sense 



Voices for Illinois Children presents its first annual budget report. Dollars and Sense. We 
developed this report because of the importance spending decisions have on the well-being of our 
children and families. Voices has followed the budget debates and each year has been dissatisfied 
with the lack of comprehensive inf()rmation on spending for children and families. We believe it is 
helpful to examine the stale budget looking at programs rather than merely line items and have 
developed this book to increase awareness about the conditions of children and state spending on 
our youngest citizens. 

In this report we identify state and federal funding for programs for children and families in Illinois 
between FY 1990 and FY 1995. We have grouped these funds into program areas, as opposed to 
departments, to help us better understand investments in different types of programs for children. 
In this report we have provided program descriptions and information on the number of people 
serviced by these programs where available. In additi(^n, we have adjusted spending for inflation 
to demonstrate real changes in expenditures. 

This report does have limitations. While we review many Illinois programs, we cannot comment 
on the quality of programs, the degree to which programs are meeting the needs of the 
participants, nor the number of eligible children not being served. These topics are critical to 
understanding services for children and f amilies, but they are simply beyond the scope of this 
report. 

Despite its limitations, we believe this report provides us with a window of opportunity to review 
spending on children and families, and begin to ask the more difficult questions about program 
quality, unmet need, and the possibility of c(H)rdination of services. W^e have developed a baseline 
of data that we hope will be used as a tool by advocates, policy makers, and program planners 
throughout the state. We welcome any suggestions regarding how to improve this publication. 



The Structure 

Dollars and Sense is a program based budget. That is, we grouped line items that fund services 
for children and families with children into 10 program areas. There are clearly many ways to 
define "programs." We chose these program areas for several reasons. First, previous research 
on state level expenditures for children identified some of these as useful categories to review.^ 
Second, based on our experience and that of many others, this structure allowed us to group 
programs along lines that "seem to make sense." 

The following is a list of the service areas used in our report and a description of some of the 
programs conlaii vnl vvilliin them. A more complete list can he found in the methodology section 

4 
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at the end of this report. 



• Kcononiic Security: Income maintenance services lor laniilies with children including hut 
not limited to Aid to Pamilies with Dependant Children, Food Stamps, and child support 
enforcement. 

• Employment Assistance; Employment and training opportunities for teens ar. ' adults 
including but not limited to the Job Training Partnership Act, and other state and federal 
employment programs. 

• General Health: Health services including but not limited to maternal and child health 
programs. Medicaid, immunizations, and alcohol and substance abuse prevention. 

• Nutrition: Programs focused on improving nutrition among children and parenting 
mothers including but not limited to the Women, hifants, and Children program, and the 
free and reduced price school lunch program. 

• Adolescent Health: Services aimed at reducing pregnancy among adolescents and 
addressing other teen health issues including but not limited to programs such as Parents 
Too Soon, and statewide adolescent health screens. 

• Children with Disabilities: Services to youths with physical, mental, and emotional 
disabilities including but not limited to residential and community services. 

Early Childhood Care and Education: Child care and education services for young 
children including but not limited to such programs as the state Pre-Kindergarten program. 
Head Start, and other child care. 

• Education: Public education including but not limited to regular education services, 
special education, anu education for children in correctional facilities. 

• Children and Families At Risk: Services for families at risk of neglectful or abusive 
behavior including but not limited to family support programs, child protection services, 
and substitute care. 

• Community Services/Juvenile Justice: Services for children at risk of delinquency 
including but not limited to the community services for youth, Illinois juvenile corrections 
facilities, and juvenile justice services. 

All of the line items we could identify thai fund services for children and families as they appear in 
the state budget, and a few federal programs that do not go through the state, were grouped into 
one of the above categories. This enables us to see, regardless of what department they occinred 
in, what types of programs Illinois provides for our children and families with children. 
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Methodology 



Dollars and Sctise documents the programs funded by the slate and federal government that 
directly serve children and iheir families. This report does noi include funds provided by local or 
private sources. While we recognize that these sources are important, we were unable to collect 
that data in this first report. To produce Dollars ami Sens(\ we reviewed state and federally 
funded line items in the state budget, determined if these line items funded programs for children 
or families with children, and then grouped them by type of program (see above definitions of 
program areas). 

For this report, "children" are defined as youths under the age of 18, and "families with children" 
are defined as pregnant mothers and or households that have children under 18. In some cases we 
included services to youth over age 18. For example, we included all children in substitute care 
even though some youth remain in substitute care until they are age 21 . These are special cases, 
not the norm. By this definition we included all education services for children, except higher 
education. Higher education was not included because the vast majority of youth in higher 
education are over age 18. 

Identifying line items that fund programs for children and families was difficult. Of particular 
concern were line items that served some children, but other populations as well. Where we were 
able to identify costs just for children or families we adjusted the line item expenditures to refiect 
those costs, in some cases we were not able to identify what portion of the spending supported 
programs for children and families. In this case we included the entire amount. The inclusion of 
the costs of the additional populations inflates the amount spent on children and families. 

In Dollars and Scnsc\ expenditure figures are adjusted for infialion. Voices for Illinois Children 
wanted to review spending on children and families, paying particular attention to how spending 
has changed over time. In order to compare spending changes over time while keeping changes in 
the value of the dollar constant, we adjusted expenditure figures for infialion. Readers should 
note that budget figures for FY 1993 are reported in actual dollars while all other figures have 
been adjusted for infiation. 

A more detailed methodology including a review of data collection, coding, and inflation 
adjustments appears at the end of this report. 



All Overview of the Illinois Budget 

Illinois is home to 3,3 million children living in 1.4 million households.' Almost 17 percent of 
these children are living in families whose annual household incomes arc below the poverty level 
which is $14,800 for a family of four. There are 2.2 million Illinois children who are enrolled in 
primary and secondary public education, 3 ! ,000 children attend state funded pre-kindergarten 
and 495,000 children receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children. However, many children 
do not have access to services that prevent additional problems and save tax dollars. 

Approximately 40 percent of all eligible children do not receive Head Start or state 
funded pre-kindergarten. 

About 50 percent of children under age 2 have not received the full set of 
immuni/^ations. 

Only 10 percent of AFDC recipients get to participate in Project Chance, a 
program that mox es them from welfare to work. 

Because healthy children and families are so important to the future of Illinois, policy makers need 
to lake a close look at the types and levels of public investments for children and families. 

Spending Patterns in Illinois 

The allocation of resources is one of the most critical functions of state government. Each year 
the Illinois General Assembly determines the funding for all the individual line items in the slate 
budget, from highways and transportation to child care and protective services for abused and 
neglected children. 

Total expenditures in Illinois have increased over the past several years. The overall Illinois 
budget has increased from $29. 1 billion in FY 1990 {adjusted for inflation to FY 1995 dollars) to 
$34.4 billion in FY 1 995. This represents an 18 percent spending increase between these years 
after adjusting for intlation. This growth has stemmed from changes in population, changes in 
policy, changes in the cost of ser\ iees, changes in labor supply, responses to natural disasters and 
other causes. 

In Dollars and Sriisc. we are concerned with the changes in spending on program areas for 
children and families. However, spending in this area is best understood in the context of other 
budgetary expenditures. Of all the funds that are part of the state appropriation process, 
a,pproximately 29 percent goes to programs serving children and families.' Some other 
expenditures support the adult prison population, higher education, services to adults with 
disabilities, transportation, and economic development. In FY 1990 spending on children and 
families accounted for 26 percent of total spending. 
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Comparison to Other States 

One way to understand spending in Illinois is to compare il to other states. The following table 
illustrates per capita spending in general areas in comparison to other states. 



Table 1, 

States Ranked on 1993 Per Capita Expenditures in Selected Areas 

(50 represents the lowest per-capita rank) 
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Illinois 


Indiana 


Michigan 
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36 


19 


1 1 


31 
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45 


Hiiihways 


19 


46 


49 


20 


26 


48 


Corrections 


32 


34 


1 1 


22 
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Source: Advisory Council on Interjiovernnicnlal Relations. Significant Keaiurcs of I-iscal i-ederalism. Vol. 2. 1994 



According to the Advisory Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 1993 per capita spending in 
Illinois was lower than most states in the areas of elementary and secondary education, health and 
hospitals, and coirections. Illinois ranks above the average state on highway expenditures per 
capita but ranks in the middle of states in per capita welfare expenditures. In general, Illinois per 
capita expenditures were lower than in other states. 



Spending on Programs for Children and Families in Illinois 

Dollars and Sense is focused on program area spending for children and families with children. 
As described in the previous chapter, we divided spending for children and families into ten 
program areas as a way to understand the different types of expenditures for children and families 
in Illinois. The following charts display the funding for the ten program areas in 1990 and 1993. 
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Chart 1 



Spending on Children and Families 

FY 1990 



Hconomic Sccurilx 1 5 2% 
Adolcsccm Health 0 \% HmploNnicnl Assistance 2.4% 

General Health 13 l^'o 

Nutrition 14^% 



Children at Risk 4 5% 
Juvenile Justice 0 8% 



liarK Childhood 2 4% 
Children with Disabilities 2 9% 



Hducation 43 ^% 



Spending on Children and Families 

FY 1995 



Adolescent Health 0 l^o 



liconomic Secunt\ 12 4% 

Children with Disabililies 4 5"/o 



(icneral Health 18 6"'o 



Nutrition 14fV^o 



:arl> Childhood 3 4% 
Ju\enile Justice 0 7"o 



Children al Risk 8 ?i% 



liducalion 34 S%. 



KmploMiient Assistance 2 8^'o 
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Spending on children and families from all funds increased from S8,7 billion in FY 1990 (adjusted 
for intlation to FY 1995 dollars) to $1 1.2 billion in FY 1995. The program area with the largest 
increase was in the Children and Families at Risk service area which increased 1 38 percent 
between FY 1990 and FY 1995, after adjusting for intlation. This increase is primarily due to 
substantial increases in the number of children living in substitute care, which has increased 150 
percent in the last fi\'e years. Another area with large increases is Health, where between F'Y 1990 
and FY 1995 funding increased 84 percent. This increase is due primarily to an increase in the 
number of people enrolled in the Medicaid program and dramatic increases in the cost of health 
services. 



State and Federal Expenditures 

In this report we review state and federal funding sources for programs that serve children and 
families. In FY 1 995, federal funds account for 44 percent of all funds for programs serving 
children and families in Illinois. This is an 16 percent increase in the proportion of all funds that 
have come from the federal go\'ernment between FY 1990 and FY 1995. 

Program areas vary in the level of support they receiv e from the state and federal government. 
For example, the Nutrition service area is almost entirely funded by the federal government, 
whereas a majority of the funds for programs serving children with disabilities comes from state 
sources. The following chart illustrates the proportion of funds that come from state and federal 
sources for the ten service areas in FY 1 995. 



Chart 2 

Sources ofl^'unding for Programs for 
Children and Families - FY 1995 
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Prevention Expenditures for Children and Families 



Prevention programs can work effectively to reduce the challenges that our families face as well 
as potentially save tax dollars, hi Illinois, prevention programs are becoming a smaller and 
smaller portion of all of the spending on children. For example. Substance Abuse Prevention 
expenditures increased 24 percent between FY 1990 and FY 1995, after adjusting for inflation. 
During that same time period expenditures on Substance Abuse Treatment programs increased 
138 percent. Because of the demand for services and increasing costs of crisis services, Illinois 
continues to provide more and more funding for intervention, but has been unable to place the 
same emphasis on cost-effective prevention programs. 

Because of the increasing costs of intervention and treatment programs, Illinois is spending more 
and more of its limited resources on a small number of very needy children and families and is 
unable to provide additional support for prevention programs and the public schools. For 
example, Foster Care expenditures increased 223 percent between FY 1 990 and FY 1 993, while 
General Ef^.ucation expenditures decreased 7 percent, after adjusting for inflation. There are 
41,000 children in substitute care, and 2.2 million children in public schools in Illinois. Funding 
crisis and treatment programs is essential; however, these programs have received increases in 
funding at the cost of not providing or not appropriately supporting prevention and other basic 
services. 
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Economic Security 



Aid to Families with Dependent Children • Child Support Enforcement 
Immigrant and Refugee Assistance # Energ\' and Emergency Assistance 
Shelter Programs • Domestic Violence Shelters and Services 
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Economic Security 



Tabic 2 



Spending on Economic Security Programs in Illinois 

(Adjusted for Inllation) 





FY 1990 


FY1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995^ 


State 
Funds 


Sf)2X,76().393 


S64 1.443,939 


$610,061,443 


$585,734,727 


$605,391,969 


$620,459,062 


Federal 
Funds 


S695 J 02.807 


S7 17,0 19.087 


$707,921,108 


$662,.'^43,108 


$734,587,639 


$768,226,362 


rOTAL 


1,323.863,200 


1,358,463.046 


1.317,982,551 


1,248.077.835 


1.339.979.608 


1.388.685,424 



a. Appropriated aniounl. 

The state will spend $1 .4 billion in state and federal funding in the Economic Security service area in 
FY 1995. Funding has gcnerally^heen decreasing. Between FY 1990 and FY 1993, funding decreased 
6 percent, after adjusting for inflation. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995 funding increases 4 percent, 
after adjusting for inflation 



Every child needs and deserves to grow up in a household that can provide the necessities of life: 
adequate food, clothing, shelter and health care. These arc the fundamental underpinnings of security, 
and they help a child to grow up healthy and strong. In order to provide these necessities, families need 
a basic level of economic security. 

Recent years have witnessed an increase in the number of families facing economic hardship. In Illinois 
the percent of children in poverty increased from 14.9 percent in 1979 to 16.8 percent in 1989. 
Proportionally, children are more poor than any other age group. 
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Illinois Children and Senior Ciliy.cns 



in Poverty 





Children - IX 



Adults 65 * 



Source: U.S. Bureau ol' ihe Census 



There arc a number of contributing factors to the increasing economic hardship of iamilies with children 
including the erosion of wages at the bottom end of the pay scale, the growing number of single parent 
families, the increase in teen mothers, increased unemployment, and the general downward shifts in 
parts of the economy. 

Both the federal and state governments have developed programs that address economic stability, 
Illinois funds and administers economic security programs for children and families through the 
following program areas reviewed in this section: Aid to Families with Dependent Children and other 
cash assistance, child support enforcement, immigrant and refugee services, energy and emergency 
assistance, homeless shelter programs, and domestic violence shelter and services. 



Aid to Families with Dependent Children and Other Cash Assistance 

Illinois funds and administers several cash assistance programs for families. The major programs is Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC). which was developed almost 60 years ago to provide 
cash assistance to families in economic need. The amount of AP^^DC benefits received depends upon 
family si/e and geographic location. In 1994, a family of three in Cook County received a montiily 
benefit of $377; an identical family in a rural county received $365. The federal government provides 
30 percent of Illinois AFDC funding. 
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To be eligible for AFDC, children niusl live in households with a low income, N4osl children are living 
with divorced, never married, or abandoned mothers. Children in substitute care are also eligible for 
AFDC benefits. A smaller number of very low income, two-parent families are eligible for AFDC as 
part of the unemployed parents provision. 

The si/e of the AFDC grant has changed little over the past several years. In the two decades from 
1974 tc. 1994, the nominal amount of the AFDC grant increased six times. In only two of those six 
years — 1985 and 1990 - was the amount of the change in the grant sufficient to increase the 
purchasing power of the benefit. 



The Population: 

The number of Illinois children receiving AFDC has remained fairly constant over the past several years. 
In 1984 there were approximately 494,000 children under 18 on AFDC, and in December of 1994 there 
were 495,000 children on AFDC. The AFDC population represents approximately 1 3 percent of all 
Illinois children under 18, 



Chart 4 



Illinois Children Receiving AFDC 
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Spending : 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$970,360,400 



Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusicd for Inflaiion) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds +0.7% 
State Funds +0.9% 
Federal Funds +0.8% 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds -0.9% 

State Funds -1.2% 

Federal Funds -0.7% 



Chart 5 



Funding for this program area has remained 
relatively constant increasing a total of 4 percent 
between FY 1990 and FY 1995, after adjusting for 
inflation. The funding for the AFDC and Other 
Cash Assistance program area decreases about 1 
percent between FY 1994 and FY 1993, after 
adjusting for inflation. 
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The AFDC and Other Cash Assistance program area consists of 2 line items. A detailed list can he 
found on page 1 of the Appendix. 
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Child Support Enforcement 



Illinois, like many stales, has seen an increase in the number of single parent families. Single-parent 
families are far more likely than two-parent families to live in poverty. One contributing cause to their 
economic hardship is the lack of financial support from the parent who is absent from the home. The 
federal and state governments fund and administer child suppoM enforcement programs to help ensure 
that families receive assistance from non-custodial parents. According to federal law, these services are 
available to all children regardless of family income.' 

Child support enforcement services include paternity adjudications (for children born out of wedlock), 
establishment of child support obligations, and the enforcement of paternity support oFders. The federal 
government reimburses states for pan of the costs of child support enforcement activities. Illinois is 
reimbursed for 50 percent of its child support enforcement costs. States that have a good child support 
enforcement record can increase the percentage of federal reimbursement. Unfortunately, Illinois has 
been unable to increase the federal reimbursement. According to a 1994 Children's Defense Fund study 
Illinois ranks at the bottom of the states (49 out of 50) on the percent of child support enforcement 
caseload for which any collection of support has been made.' 



The Population: 

The Department of Public Aid assists in some child support enforcement activities. According to the 
Department of Public Aid: 

726,404 is the average annual number of child suppon cases handled by the Department of Public Aid.* 
29 percent of these cases have support orders 

65 percent of the cases with support orders receive no payments from the non-custodial 
parent 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$224,435,924 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted Tor Inllatiim) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds +13.0% 
State Funds +13.07^ 
Federal Funds +13.0% 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



+20.9% 
+20.97r 
+20.9% 
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Funding for the Child Support Enforcement 
program area in Illinois is provided equally from 
the federal and state government. Funding for this 
program area has been steadily increasing. 
Between FY1994 and FY 1995, funding increases 
21 percent, after adjusting for inflation. 



Expn. on Child Support Enforcement 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Child Support Enforcement program area consists of 3 line items, A detailed list can be found on 
page 1 of the Appendix. 
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Immigrant and Refugee Assistance 



The immigrant and refugee assistance programs in Illinois provide employment, health, and social 
services to new emigres to the United States. Persons who are granted refugee status by the federal 
government are eligible for cash and medical benefits for one year. These programs are funded through 
the Department of Public Aid and the Department of Public Health. One of the major refugee assistance 
funding sources is the Immigration & Refugee Control Act. This program serves about 1 1 ,000 persons 
annually. 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$12,053,400 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for InHaiion) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds -0.69^ Total Funds +12.1 % 



State Funds 
Federal Funds 



-0.1 7r State Funds 
-3.5% Federal Funds 



+4.5% 
+ 12.8% 



Chart 7 



Between FY 1990 and FY 1995 the funding 
for the Immigrant and Refugee Assistance 
program area decreased an average of 0.6 
percent a year. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, state funding increases 4.5 percent 
and federal funds will increase 12.8 percent, 
after adjusting for inflation. A large 
proportion of funding for refugee programs 
are fully reimbursed by the federal 
government. 



Immigrant and Refugee Assistance 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Immigrant and Retiigce Assistance program area consists of 4 line items. A detailed list can be 
round on page 2 ot the Appendix. 



Energy and Emergency Assistance 

During periods of natural disaster and other crises many families need assistance with temporary 
housing, burial costs, or to avoid utility shut off, or eviction. Emergency assistance programs in Illinois 
provide cash and other assistance to families in need as a result of lost or stolen cash and other 
emergencies. Illinois also provides families in need with assistance to help them meet their energy 
needs. 



The Population: 





FY 1994 


Energy Assistance 
No. Persons Served 


246,25 1 


Emergency Assistance 
No. Persons Served 


919 



Over 247,000 people received energy and/or emergency assistance in FY 1994. The number of people 
served by the Energy Assistance program, funded by the Department of Commerce and Community 
Affairs, has increased from 237,000 in FY 1991 to 246,000 in FY 1994 - a 4 percent increase. 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$163,400,000 

Change in Expenditures 

( Adiuslcd for Iiiflalioii) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 

Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

-2.3 Total Funds +11.97r 

-17.7 State Funds +2\.59c 

+4.2 Federal Funds -11.97, 
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Chart 8 



Illinois spends $163 million from stale and 
federal sources on the Energy and Emergency 
Assistance program area. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, funding increases 12 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. Between FY 1990 and 
FY 1993, funding for this program area decreased 
35 percent due mainly to a reduction in state 
funds. Between FY 1990 and FY 1995, the state s 
share of the total dropped from 34 percent in 
FY 1 990, to 6 percent in FY 1 995. 



The Illinois Emergency Assistance program 
spending is capped by law at $2 million per year. 



Expn, on Energy and Emergency Services 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Energy and Emergency Service program area consists of 5 line items. A detailed list can be found 
on page 2 of the Appendix. 
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Shelter Programs 



Shelter is a basic need for all families and individuals. Many families in ec'.)nomic distress or 
experiencing family disintegration are threatened with losing their housing. Some of these families end 
up moving in temporarily with relatives or friends or become homeless - living in cars, parks and 
temporary shelters. Frequent moves can be detrimental to children because of family instability and the 
problems of adapting to a new and unfamiliar sunounding. Living in shelters can also present education 
and health care problems for children, 

Illinois shelter programs provide temporary lodging for homeless families in need. Some of these 
programs provide housin^i for very short periods of time while others provide housing for longer 
periods and offer additional support services. The number of people who need shelter but cannot be 
served is unknown. 



The Population: 

The Department of Public Aid (DPA) funds a number of private groups to provide shelter for homeless 
people. In 1993, 53,148 people received shelter assistance, 32 percent of them were children. 



Table 4 



People in Homeless Shelters' 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


33.301 


39.524 


47.6.36 


.35.311 


53.148 


55.296 



Shollcrs ihat arc ruiided b\ DPA. 

Chart 9 



Of the l(x956 children under 18 in DPA 
funded shelters in 1993, over half of them 
were under 5 years old. 



Ages ol Children in Homeless Shelters 
1993 
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Spending: 

Fiscal Year 199S Appropriation 

$9,897,200 

Change in Expenditures 

(Acljuslcd tor Inllalion) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +3.47^ Total Funds -3. 1 % 

State Funds +3.59f State Funds +12.K/r 

Federal Funds + 1 5{)XY/( Federal Funds - 1 007r 



Chart 10 

Shelter Program Expenditures 

Adjusted for Inflation Represents special 



In FY 1995. the state has appropriated 
$9,9 million for the Shelter Programs 
pi*ograni area. While the federal 
govei*niiient provided some funds for this 
program area, in FY 1995 the federal 
support is expeeted to drop to zero. In 
FY 1994, the federal government gave 
Illinois a special grant to provide Hood 
i*elief services. These funds did not 
continue into FY 1995. 
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The Slielter Program area expenditures consists of 5 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 3 
of the Appendix. 



Domestic Violence Shelter &l Services 



A particular and all too common type of family at risk is the one involved in domestic violence. Studies 
show that children exposed to domestic violence can suffer emotional damage. Unfortunately, children 
exposed to domestic violence may themselves grow up to be abusive. 

One of the primary services provided for victims of domestic violence is shelters. Domestic violence 
shelters often take both adults and children. These shelters may also arrange for or give referrals to 
other services. 



The Population: 

The following chart shows the number of people provided shelter in Department of Public Aid funded 
domestic violence shelters. People may also find shelter through privately funded organi/.ations. 



Table 5 



Peo 


pie in Domestic Violence Shelters* 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


29,176 


33,176 


34.907 


35.258 


39,384 


43.391 



* Shcllers funded by DPA 

The number of people given shelter from domestic violence has increased 49 percent over the past five 
years. The number of people who need shelter, but cannot get it is unknown. 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

S8,538.5()() 

Change in F^xpenditures 

( AdjuNled ibr Inlliili(in) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds -3.8^>; Total Funds +5.9Vr 

State Funds -5.5Vf State Funds +2.67( 

Federal I^unds +24.40r Federal Funds +38.37^ 
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Chart 1 1 



The majority (88 percent) of funding for 
the Illinois Domestic Violence Shelters 
and Services program area comes from 
state sources. Between FY 1 990 and 
FY 1993, total funding decreased 26 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, state 
funding increases slightly, while federal 
funding increases 38.3 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. 



Expn. on Domestic Violence Services 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Domestic Violence Shelter and Service program area consists of 3 line items. A detailed list can be 
found on page 4 of the Appendix. 
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# Employment and Training Programs 



Employment Assistance 



Tabic 6 



F2xpcnditures on Employment Assistance Programs 

(Adjusted for Inllation) 





FY 1990 


FY 199 1 


FY 1992 


FY 1 993 


FY 1994 


FY 1 995" 


State 
Funds 


$14,371,320 


$12,793,405 


S9. 170.253 


S 14.620.942 


$10,787,794 


$20,426,290 


Federal 
Funds 


S 197,930,225 


.S1S8,706.363 


SIS 1.257.172 


SI 72.5 18.074 


S178.16K890 


S249.590.1IO 


TOTAL 


S2 12.301.545 


$201,499,768 


SI 90.427.425 


SI 87. 139.0 16 


$188,949,690 


$270,016,400 



a. Appropriated anuvunl. 

Illinois appropriated $270 million from federal and state sources for the Employment Assistance 
service area in FY 1995. Between FY 1990 and FY 1993, funding decreased 12 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. However, between FY 1994 and FY 1995, funding increases 43 percent. 
This large increase is due to an expansion in expected federal funds. Federal sources account for 
approximately 92 percent of the funding of the Employment Assistance service area in Illinois, 



Employment is a key to economic stability for families and economic viability for the state. The 
ability of families and individuals to attain and keep jobs is important not only for family 
economics but as a role model for young persons looking into the future. 

Unemployment has been a problem for most states. Fortunately for Illinois, the statewide 
unemployment rate has been decreasing. Yet, there are pockets of high unemployment and many 
of the new jobs are lower paying service sector positions. 
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Unemployment in Illinois 



2 '* 




Source: lllimn*^ DeparlniciU ol' Eniployniciil Security 



In December of 1994, the unemploymeni rate was 42 percent — the lowest it has been in the past 
20 years. While unemployment has been decreasing statewide, there are areas around the state 
that continue to have high unemployment. For example, Gallatin, Alexander, and Perry counties 
all had an unemployment rate of over 9 percent in December of 1994,' 

While employment has been increasing, it is important to understand what types of jobs people are 
taking. Today's job market is quite different from that of 30 years ago. Then, the Illinois 
economy was based primarily on manufacturing and agriculture. Today more and more jobs are 
created in the service sector. Between 1978 and 1993, the number of manufacturing jobs fell 37 
percent. During that same period, service sector jobs increased 64 percent,' Service sector 
positions tend to be lower paying, and tend not to provide comprehensive health coverage or 
other benefits critical to families. 



Table 7 



Example Areas of Job Decline and Job Growth 


Job 


Average Annual 
Job Openings 


Median 
Hourly Wage 


Job 


Average Annual 
Job Openings 


N^:dian 
Hourly Wage 


Electrical 
Assemblers 


-23S 


$7.50 


Food 

Preparation 


+3,668 


$4.65 



Source: lIIiiUMs ncpartiiicni orHnipKniiKMil Security. These arc yearly prdjecied job openings helwecn lW-2()()5 



This table demonstrates that the areas of job growth tend to be in lower wage jobs. Working as a 
food preparer, a person would earn less than $10,000 a year - well under the poverty level for a 
family of three, 
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Employment and Training Programs 



Employmeni and training programs are a key way to move unemployed people into the work 
force. One of the key barriers to successfully making the transition from welfare to work is a lack 
of j(^b skills. One of the programs that helps AFDC recipients to train for and secure employment 
is called F^rojecl Chance. However, many people who might benefit from education and training 
are not able to participate since Project Chance is only available to 10 percent of AFDC 
recipients. 

The federal Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA) program is one of the largest federally funded 
group employment projects. JTPA programs provide job training and employment placement 
programs for adults and teens statewide. 



The Population: 

As part of JTPA, the Department ol* Commerce and Community Affairs funds several programs 
that provide youth with information about building employment skills, teach youth job readiness 
skills, and provide ihem with employment opportunities. 



Chart 1.^ 



The number of youth 
participating in JTPA programs 
decreased to 66,660 youth in 
1993 from a high of 101,250 in 
1992. JTPA services for youth 
include ever>'thing from 
conducting employment seminars 
for yc)Uth to placing youths in 
temporary jobs. 
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Youth Participants in JTPA Pr(>g;ratns 

1990 ._ 1993 
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Source: Department of C'Dinmerce and Coniniunity AlTairs 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$315,()16,4()0 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted lor Inllation) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1 995 

Total Funds +\\V/c 
Stale Funds +16.6% 
Fdoral Funds +ll,09r 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +66,77r 

Stale Funds +89,39f 

Federal Funds +65.47r 



Chan 14 



The funding tor ihe Employment 
Assistanec program area decreased 1 1 
percent between FY 1990 and FY 1994, 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, stale 
funding increases 89.3 percent while 
federal funding increases 65.4 percent. 
These large increases are due. in part, to 
the process of over appropriating 
funding when ihc exact amount of 
federal fundinti is unknown. 



Expn. on Employment Assistance S\'cs. 

Adjusted for Inllation 
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The liniploymenl and Training program area consists of 9 line items. A detailed list can be tbuiui 
on page 4 of the Appendix. 
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Health " 

# Maternal and Child Health • hiimunizations # Lead Poisoning 
Screening and Treatment • Medicaid • AIDS • Alcohol and Substance 
Abuse Prevention • Alcohol and Substance Abuse Treatment 
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Tabic 8 



Expenditures on Health Programs (SThousantis) 

(Adjusted lor InOation) 





FY 1990 


FY1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY1995'^ 


State 
Funds 


$577,975.3 


$630,582.8 


$718,152.6 


$920,432.5 


$950,559.9 


$1,030,606.4 


Federal 
Funds 


S556,K87.2 


$629,471.4 


$727,680.0 


$921,997.9 


$956,625.4 


$1,054,650.0 


TOTAL 


$1,134,862.5 


$1,260,054.2 


$1,445,832.6 


$1,842,430.4 


$1,907,185.3 


$2,085,256.4 



a. Appropriated amount 

Illinois has appropriated $2.1 billion of state and federal funds on the Health service area for 
children and families in FY 1995. Funding for this services area increased rapidly during the 
first part of this time series. Between FY 1990 and FY 1992, funding increased 27 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. Between FY 1993 and FY 1995 funding increased 9 percent. State and 
federal sources contribute almost equally to Health service area in Illinois. 



All Illinois children, regardless of family income, race, or area of residence require periodic 
medical attention to ensure healthy development. vSome children do not receive heath care 
because their family cannot afford it, others simply do not have providers in their communities. 

For some children, their parents* private insurance will cover their medical needs: for others who 
are from low-income families, the publicly funded Medicaid program can help. However, in 
Illinois, another 393,(){)() children arc without any health insurance.' These children fall through 
the cracks - their parents' insurance does not cover them, their parents cannot afford to purchase 
private insurance, or their parents earn too much money to be eligible for Medicaid. 

While many children live in areas where health care professionals practice, some children do not 
have access to providers in their community. Thirty-nine counties have some degree of primary 
care provider shortage. Several Illinois counties including. Will, Pope, Jackson, and Champaign 
have severe primary care provider shortages. " 

Prevention is critical to good health. Good health care that begins before a child is born saves 
lives and money, and reduces later health problems. Primary and preventive care during 
pregnancy and childhood, especially early childhood, is both socially desirable and a sound 
economic investment. 
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While most Illinois children are healthy, Illinois could be doing better on health indicators. The 
following chart compares Illinois and the U.S. to the national health goals to be reached by the 
year 2000. 

Table 9 Healthy People 2000 Goals 



Compared to Current U.S, and 1 


llinois Rates 


ISSUE 


GOAL 


u,s. 


ILLINOIS 


Prenatal 
Care 


Early and high quahly prenatal care is 
essential to a healthy pregnancy, but 
many women receive little or no 
prenatal care. 


90Vc 


767r 


78% 


Normal 
Birthweight 


Low birthweight children are those 
children weighing at or below 5.5 lbs 
at birth. Low birthweight children 
often have health problems later in lite. 


959c 


937r 


929f 


Infant 
Mortality 


While infant mortality is often thought 
to be a third world problem, children 
dying before their 1st birthday remains 
a problem in the U.S. 


1 per 
LOGO 


8 per 
1,000 


10 per 
1,000 



Source: IJ,S. Deparinient of Health and Human Services, "Healthy People 2(){)(): National Health Promotion and 
Disease Prevention Objeciives." 19^)3, and Illinois Department of Public Health. U.S. and Illinois data from 1992. 



These statistics illustrate that in Illinois a higher proportion of women receive prenatal care than 
the U.S. average, that a higher proportion of children are born at low birthweight than the U.S. 
average, and that the infant mortality rate is higher in Illinois than the U.S. average. Further, this 
chart shows that Illinois has a long way to go before it reaches the national goals. 

Illinois funds and provides health care for children and their parents through the following 
program areas reviewed in this section: maternal and child health, immunizations, lead poisoning 
prevention and testing, AIDS, Medicaid, and alcohol and substance abuse prevention and 
treatment. 



Maternal and Child Health 

Quality health care begins before a child is born. Maternal and child health programs are focused 
on reducing the incidence of low birthweight, premature deliveries, maiernal and infant mortality. 
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preventable diseases, and promoting continued health in the early stages of life. 

Prenatal care, a key maternal and child health service, has been increasing, in 1963, prior to the 
creation in 1965 of a variety of federally funded maternal and child health programs, only 63 
percent of pregnant women in the U.S. began prenatal care within the first trimester of pregnancy; 
by 1992 that figure had grown to 76 percent. Prenatal care not only improves outcomes of 
pregnancies, but is cost effective as well. The Institute of Medicine calculates that for every $1 
spent on prenatal care, $3.38 can be saved in the cost of care for low birthweight infants."^ 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$77,532,800 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted lor InHation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +4.97r Total Funds +20.17r 

State Funds + 1 .07c State Funds +6.49f 

Federal Funds +45 A^t Federal Funds +36.0% 



Chart 15 



In FY 1995, state and federal funds account 
almost equally for spending on the Maternal 
and Child Health program area in Illinois. 
Between FY 1990 and FY 1995, funding for 
this program area has stayed relatively 
constant. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, 
state funds will increase 6.4 percent and 
federal funds will increase 36 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. The large increase in 
funding is due, in part, to the practice of over 
appropriating funds when federal the level of 
funding is unknown. 



Expn. on Maternal and Child Health 

Adjuslcd for Inflation 
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The Maternal and Child Health program area consists of 32 line items. A detailed list can be 
found on page 5 of the Appendix. 



Immunizations 

Immunizations protect children from a variety of communicable diseases. The development and 
widespread use of vaccines has been instrumental in reducing the incidence of many infectious 
diseases. Through the immunization program, the U.S. has virtually eradicated such fatal and 
crippling diseases as diphtheria and polio. However, many children do not receive all 
recommended immunizations until first grade." By law children cannot enter school without them. 
Illinois law also requires that licensed child care providers and other early childhood programs 
ensure that children in their programs are appropriately immunized. Sadly, it is the youngest 
children who are the least likely to be up to date on immunizations. It is estimated that 40 percent 
of all children in Chicago and 50 percent of children in other parts of the state under age 2 have 
not had their age appropriate immunizations. 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$10,156300 

Change in Expenditure 

{Adjusted i'or Inllalion) 

\verage Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +14.37f Total Funds +16.97f 

State Funds -2.37r State Funds 0.07c 

Federal Funds +41.27r Federal Funds +2H.97r 
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In FY 1995, 35 percent of the funding 
for the Immunization program area 
comes from state sources. Driven by 
increases in federal funding, total 
funding for this program area has been 
increasing. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, federal funding for this 
program area increases 29 percent, 
while state funding remains constant. 



The Immunization program area 
consists of 2 line items. A detailed list 
can be found on page 8 of the 
Appendix. 



Expenditures on Immunizations 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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Lead Poisoning Prevention & Testing 

Lead poisoning can seriously damage a child's development. At high blood levels (25 micrograms 
of lead per deciliter) lead stunts the growth of a child, slows down learning capacities, and causes 
brain damage. Lower levels of lead poisoning can also cause developmental problems. Children 
contract lead poisoning by breathing lead dust or eating peeling lead-based paints, and are 
exposed to lead sources from car emissions, soil, water, and food. 



The Population: 

The number of lead poisoning screenings 
conducted by public health professionals'^ in 
the state increased 171 percent between 
1991 and 1993. Part of this increase is due 
to a change in the law that requires children 
entering pre-school or child care be tested 
for lead poisoning. 

In 1993, 23.068 cases of lead poisoning 
were reported in Illinois. 



Chart 17 



Lead Poisoning Screenings 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$3,338,700 

Changes in Expenditures 

{Adjusted for Intlalion) 

Average Change FY1992 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds -hl49.77r Total Funds +195.6 

State Funds +243.07^ State Funds -hi 95.6 

Federal Funds -5.57r Federal Funds 



Chart 18 



The Lead Poisoning Prevention and Testing 
program area began to reeeive line item 
appropriations in FY 1992. Prior to this 
point the program received general health 
funding. In FY 1992 funding came entirely 
from federal sources. This program has 
grown consistently in the last couple of 
years. Between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995, state 
funds increase 196 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation. 



Expenditures on Lead Poisoning 
Prevention and Testing 

Adjusted for Inllalioii 




FYIW V\m\ FYIW f-VIW FYIW FYIW 



The Lead Poisoning Prevention and Treatment program area consists of 3 line items. A dc^-'iled 
list can be found on page 9 of the Appendix. 
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AIDS 



An estimated I million people in the United States are infected with the human imniunodeficienc 
virus (HIV).^ The life threatening symptoms that accompany HIV are called Acquired hnmune 
Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS). AIDS is a disease that attacks the immune system, making it 
virtually impossible to fight off diseases. AIDS first came to public attention in the 1980s as the 
epidemic began to take hold in the U.S. People who contract HIV and develop AIDS related 
disease(s) begin to show symptoms in approximately 10 years.^' The state provides public 
education concerning AIDS as well as health and social services to AIDS patients in need. 

AIDS is now^ the number one killer of people aged 25-44 in the U.S. 



The Population: 

While young children and adolescents 
make up a small portion of Illinois' 
overall AIDS population, their 
numbers continue to increase. 
Thirty-eight percent of AIDS cases in 
the age group 13-24 have been 
reported in just the last two years. In 
addition, the young adults, who begin 
to show symptoms of AIDS in their 
20s, most likely contracted the 
disease durinji adolescence. 



Spending: 



Chart 19 



Ages of People with AIDS in Illinois 

Cumulative Total 



30 - 39 
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Mnira*:llhnois Dept. oCPubliv: Hcaiih '^^ " 



Most AIDS programs are targeted to adults who have tested positive for HIV or are at high risl^ 
of contracting the virus. The following expenditures for the AIDS program area may include 
funds for programs that serve some single adults as well as parents or children with AIDS. 
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Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$554,340 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted fi)r Intlation) 

Average Change FY 1990 to F1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +19.97r Total Funds +33.5% 

State Funds -2. 1 State Funds + 1 l.Tk 

Federal Funds +20.7% Federal Funds +33.9% 

Chart 20 



The federal government provides virtually 
all (98 percent) of the funding for the AIDS 
program area. Funding levels for this 
program area have varied over the last 6 
years. Between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995, state 
funds increase 17.7 percent while federal 
funds increase 33.9 percent. This large 
increase is due in part to an increase in 
federal funds for the Chicago Family 
Resource HIV Center. 
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Kxpenditures on AIDS Programs 

Adjusted for Inllalion 



l-YIWl KYIW FYIW TYIW I-YIW 



The AIDS program area consists of 3 line 

items. A detailed list can be found on page 10 of the Appendix. 



Medicaid 

Medicaid is the primary health program for low-income families. To be eligible for Medicaid, a 
family must be low-income and have children or have medical expenses that make them eligible.' 
In Illinois, pregnant women and babies from families earning slightly above the poverty level 
( 1 33% of poverty) are also eligible for Medicaid. While Medicaid is often thought of as a 
program for families with children, an increasing number of elderly are eligible because their 
medical expenses and limited income qualify them for the program. 

Medicaid is the number one source of health care for Illinois children. The Illinois Medicaid 
program is far reaching and helps many low-income families receive medical serv ices. The Illinois 
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Medicaid program funds 35,299 health care providers, including 250 hospitals, 950 long-term 
care facilities and 28,500 individual practitioners. One in every 3 births in Illinois is paid for by 
Medicaid. 

Medicaid is a federal matching funds program. The state, working within federal guidelines, sets 
eligibility criteria and funds services, and the federal government reimburses the state for half the 
costs of these services. Traditionally, health programs have been the only services to be able to 
receive Medicaid reimbursement. However, today more and more agencies and programs are 
receiving Medicaid funds. 

The high cost of medical services and the growing number of people eligible for Medicaid places 
tremendous pressures on the state budget. During recent years, Illinois has initiated two 
important strategies to increase federal Medicaid reimbursements. The state successfully 
expanded the number of services eligible for Medicaid payments and imposed a special tax on 
providers of health Cdxt services, which enabled the state to dramatically increase the Medicaid 
budget. Even with the new strategies, because of the dramatic growth of its expenditures, the 
Medicaid program represents the single most challenging programmatic and budgetary problem 
facing state government. 

in an attempt to address some of the problems with Medicaid, in 1994 the General Assembly 
approved a mandatory managed care plan called Illinois MediPlan Plus. This reform, which is 
expected to be fully phased in by 1997, would replace parts of the current Medicaid system. 

The Population: 

Chart 21 



People Receiving Medicaid Spending on Medicaid 




Sduivc: Dcpailnionl of Public Aid 
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In comparison to adults, children make up a larger proportion of the Medicaid population but 
represent a smaller proportion of the costs. 



Spending: 

The Medicaid expenditures have been adjusted to reilect estimated spending on children and 
families. In addition, these reflect only general health related Medicaid costs. Special Medicaid 
costs, such as for special education or substance abuse treatment, do not appear here. 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$1,755,127,120 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusied tor Inflaiion) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +13.4% 
State Funds + 13.47c 

Federal Funds + 1 3.4% 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +5.8% 

State Funds +5.8% 

Federal Funds +5.8% 



Chart 22 



The state is reimbursed by the federal 
government for one-half of its Medicaid 
costs. Between FY 1 990 and FY 1992, 
funding for Medicaid for children and 
families increased 31 percent, after 
adjusting for inilation. After that point, 
changes in funding slowed down slightly 
and increased a total of 10 percent 
between FY 1993 and FY 1995, after 
adjusting for inflation. The large increase 
in funding between FY 1992 and FY 1993 
is due, in part, to the creation of the 
provider tax which enable the state to 
generate additional revenues for the 
Medicaid program. 
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Expenditures on General Medicaid 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Medicaid program area expenditures consist of 8 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 9 of the Appendix. 



Alcohol and Substance Abuse Prevention 

Alcoholism and substance abuse continues to be a problem for people across Illinois, While the 
mere incidence of addiction to alcohol or drugs is an issue in and of itself, it can also lead to many 
other problems including job loss, hospitalization, and child neglect. The Department of Children 
and Family Services identified 3,285 substance-affected infants in 1992. A study of women 
served in a Chicago alcoholism treatment program reported that 65-75 percent of the women 
treated were neglectful toward their children.^ 

If children are not prevented from using alcohol or drugs, they may also develop an addiction. 
Addictive pattern^ started as youth often continue into adulthood. 

Alcohol and substance abuse prevention programs are developed to keep people from ever 
becoming addicted. These programs provide educational materials and self-esteem building 
activities focused on preventing substance use and abuse. 



The Population: 



Chart 23 



The number of preteen and 
young adults who have received 
services sponsored by the 
Department of Alcoholism and 
Substance Abuse has increased. 
Between 1989 and 1993 the 
number increased 126 percent. 
Services in this case could mean 
anything from receiving a 
pamphlet on alcohol and 
substance abuse prevention to 
actually attending a workshop 
on the prevention of alcohol and 
substance abuse. 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 



$44,213,183 



Change in Expenditures 

( Adjusted for Inllalion) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 



+4.79f Total 1 unds 
-4.97f State Funds 
+9.59^ Federal Funds 



+2.3% 
+ l.K/r 



Chart 24 



The federal government provides most 
(78 percent) of the funding for the 
Substance Abuse Prevention program 
area for youth and families with children. 
Funding for this program increased a 
total of 30 percent between FY 1990 and 
FY 1992. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, 
federal funding increases. While state 
expenditures in general have been 
decreasing, they increase 6.5 percent 
between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995, after 
adjusting for inflation. 
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Expn. on Substance Abuse Prevention 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Substance Abuse Prevention program area consists of 1 1 line items. A detailed list can be 
found on page 1 1 of the Appendix. 
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Alcohol and Substance Abuse Treatment 



Alcohol and substance abuse treatment programs attempt to help people overcome their 
addictions and provide support'to families of abusers. These programs vary in terms of types of 
services provided and length of program. Some substance abusers undergo treatment in 
outpatient programs while others need inpatient care to overcome their addiction. 

Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$194,333,910 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Loilatioii) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +20.7% Total Funds +49.7% 

State Funds +16.9% State Funds +37.5% 

Federal Funds +27. 5% Federal Funds +64.8% 

Chart 25 

In FY 1995 the state and federal government 
will almost equally divide the cost of the 
Substance Abuse Treatment program area. 
Funding for this program area has been 
increasing in stages. While fiindmg was 
relatively constant between FY 1990 and 
FY 1992, it increased 42 percent between 
FY1992 and FY1993. Between FY1994 and 
FY1995, fundmg increases 50 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. Both of the large 
increases during this time period are due 
primarily to an increase in Medicaid funds for 
substance abuse treatment. 



FY1990 PY1991 FY1992 FY1993 FY1994 FY1995 

The Substance Abuse Treatment program area consists of 22 line items. A detailed list can be 
found on page 13 in the Appendix. 
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Expn. on Substance Abuse Treatment 

Adjusted for Inflation 
$200 
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Nutrition 



• Women, Infants, and Children Program • Food Stamps • School, 
Child Care, and Other Food Supplements 
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Nutrition 



Tabic 10 



Expenditures on Nutrition Programs ($ Thdusands i 

(Adjusted for Inllatioii) 





FY 1990 


FY 1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995" 


State 
Funds 


$25,530.2 


S22.6()4.7 


$20,664.3 


$13,814.4 


$13,660.9 


$14,060.3 


Federal 
Funds 


SI. 266.2 10.8 


Sl.388.710.3 


$1,490,436.9 


$1,544,806.9 


Sl.523,252.2 


$1,621,720.8 


TOTAL 


$1,291,741.0 


S1.41 1,315.0 


$1,511,101.2 


SI. 558.62 1.3 


$1,536,913.1 


$1,635,781.1 



a. Approprialcd amount 

In FY 1995, $1 .6 billion was approprialed for the Nutrition service area for programs for 
children and families with children. Funding between FY 1990 and FT 1995 has steadily 
increased. Between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995 funding increases 6 percent, after adjusting for 



inllation. The federal government provides the virtually all (99 percent) of the funding for these 
programs. 



One of the fundamental building blocks of quality development and growth for children is proper 
....nutrition. Without proper nutrition, a child's health and development will suffer, hiadequate 
nutrition can begin before birth when a mother's poor nutritional practices can increase the 
likelihood of prematurity or low birthweight. However, nutrition programs have shown that food 
supplements can reduce or offset problems with improper nutrition. 

Recent research provides evidence that poor nutrition during any period of childhood can have 
detrimental effects on the cognitive development of children and their later productivity as adults. 
Inadequate food intake limits the ability of children to learn. Even nutritional deficiencies of a 
relatively short-term nature can inllucnce a child's bcha\'ior and ability to concentrate or to 
perform complex tasks, 

in the early I96()s, the federal government initiated a number of child-feeding programs 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. The largest among the programs is the Food 
Stamp Program, which oflers "stamps" to eligible participants to purchase food in grocery stores. 
Some nutrition programs target pregnant women and young children, while other programs were 
developed to offer adequate and balanced meals through schools, child care providers, and 
community organizations, 
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These programs have been shown to provide families in need with important nutritional 
supplements. Research shows that improved nutritional and environmental conditions can modify 
the effects of early undernutrition, by offsetting the results of inadequate nutritional intake. 

Illinois funds and provides nutrition services for children and families through the following 
program areas reviewed in this section: the Women, hifants, and Children program, the Food 
Stamp program, and school, child care, and other food supplements. 



Women, Infants, and Children 



The Special Supplemental Feeding Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) in Illinois is 
the primary nutrition program for low-income pregnant and parenting women. Authorized by 
Congress in 1972, WIC was envisioned as a preventive program providing foods, nutrition 
education, and improved access to health care in order to reduce nutrition-related health problems 
during critical periods of growth and development. 

WIC provides food vouchers to eligible low-income women. In order to be eligible for WIC, a 
mother must be below 185 percent of poverty, at nutritional or medical risk, and pregnant or have 
very young children. 

Research indicates that WIC is highly cost effective. A 1990 U.S. Department of Agriculture 
studv showed WIC spending on pregnant women was associated with substantial savings in 
Medicaid costs for newborns and their mothers during the first 60 days after birth. 



The Population: 

The number of Illinois WIC participants has been increasing. Between 1989 and 1994, the number 
increased 31 percent. 



Table 1 1 



WIC Participants 1989 - 1994 


YEAR 


m9 


mo 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


# Participants 


I72.()()() 


iy5.()()() 


2()8.(K)() 


212,000 


214.000 


226,000 



SmiRc: l)cp;irlim.MU ol I'ublic llc;illh 
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While the number of participants in WIC has been steadily increasing, many eligible participants 
do not receive this beneficial program. The Illinois Department of Public Health estimates that 
just over 50 percent of eligible participants receive WIC services. 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$199,598,600 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY 1995 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



+ 10.0% Total Funds 
-50.5% State Funds 
1 0.4% Federal Funds 



+26.9% 



+26.9% 



Chart 26 



In FY 1995, all of the funding for 
WIC comes from federal sources. 
The state contributed a small 
amount of funds in FY 1990 - 
FY 1 992. Between FY 1 990 and 
FY 1995, the average yearly 
increase in funding was 10 percent, 
after adjusting for inflation. 
Between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995, 
funding for WIC increases 26.9 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 
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The WIC program area consists of 5 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 1 5 of the 
Appendix. 
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Food Stamps 

The Food Stamp program was developed in 1964 to improve the diets of low-income people. 
The program is administered nationally by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and distributed 
locally by the Illinois Department of Public Aid. This program operates as an entitlement. Any 
household meeting eligibility requirements is entitled to receive food stamps. To qualify, 
households must have incomes at or below 130 percent of the poverty line' (income is reduced for 
assets such as automobiles). The maximum food stamps benefit for a family of three is $304 a 
month - or about $25 per person, per week. Most families do not qualify for the maximum 
benefit. 



The Population: 



Chart 27 



The food stamp program in 
Illinois currently serves 
almost 500,000 households. 
Approximately 1/2 of all 
recipients are children. 



Households Receiving Food Stamps 
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Spending 

Fiscal Year 1995 Estimated Appropriation' 

$1,104,505,861 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FYI990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +3.87r Total Funds -0.3% 
State Funds - Stale Funds 

Federal Funds +3.8^7r Federal Funds -0,3% 



Chart 28 



All of the funds for the Food Stamp 
Program come from federal sources. 
Funding for this program steadily 
increased between FY 1990 and 
FY 1992, and since then has remained 
relatively constant. Between FY 1994 
and FY 1 995, funds decrease 0.3 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 



Expenditures on the Food Stamp Program 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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School, Child Care, and Other Food Supplements 



The federal government developed the school breakfast and lunch program, the and child care 
food supplements to fund nutritional meals for children. Although the school breakfast and lunch 



programs are entitlements, they are not accessible to many targeted children because participation 
by schools and families is voluntai7. 

Children from households with incomes between 130-183 percent of poverty level are eligible to 
receive meals at reduced rates; students from households with lower incomes are eligible for free 
meals. 

School lunch and breakfast programs are administered through the assistance of public and . 
nonprofit private schools and residential child care institutions. Meals provided for children in 
child care are administered by public and private child care providers. 

Research demonstrates the possible impact of the school nutrition programs on children's lives. 
One study of the school breakfast programs examined the effect of the program on school 
performance of low-income elementary school children. The researchers found that children w^ho 
participated in the program were shown to have significantly higher standardized achievement test 
scores than eligible non-participants.^ Children receiving school breakfast also had significantly 
reduced absence and tardiness rates. USDA research indicates that participating children rely on 
school lunches for 1/3 to 1/2 of their nutritional intake each day. 



The Population: 



Chart 29 



In FY 1994 over 929,000 
children received a subsidized 
school lunch.*^ 

Participation in the school 
lunch and breakfast program 
has been increasing. Between 
1990 and 1994, the number of 
children receiving these 
programs increased 20 
percent.^ If these trends 
continue, 617,000 children will 
be receiving free or reduced 
price lunches in Illinois by the 
year 2000. 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$331,676,600 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for InHation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +7. 1 % Total Funds +22. 1 %> 

State Funds -8.7% State Funds +5.2% 

Federal Funds +8.5% Federal Funds +23. 1 % 



Chart 30 



Almost all (96 percent) of the funding for 
the School, Child Care, and Other Food 
Supplements program area in Illinois comes 
from federal sources. Funding for this 
program area increased slightly between 
FY1990 and FY1992. In FY1993 there 
was an increase in federal funding for child 
care food programs. Between FY 1 994 and 
FY 1995 state funds increase 5.2 percent 
while federal funds increase 23.1 percent, 
after adjusting for inflation. 
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The School, Child Care, and Other Food Supplement program area consist of 6 line items. A 
detailed list can be found on page 16 of the Appendix. 
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Adolescent Health and Prevention 

• Parents Too Soon • Adolescent Health Screening • Unmarried Parents 
Program 
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Adolescent Health and Prevention 

Tabic 12 



Expenditures on Adolescent Health/Prevention 

(Adjusted tor inflation) 





FY 1990 


FY 1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995- 


State Funds 


S5,4I6.2<^8 


$5,240,245 


$5,075,273 


$4,793,424 


$6,095,596 


$4,720,882 


Federal 
Funds 


$5,689,622 


$5,501,121 


$5,563,042 


$5,218,536 


$5,048,356 


$4,894,922 


lOTAL 


$1 1.105,920 


$10,741,366 


$10,638,315 


$10.0 11. 960 


$1 1.143.952 


$9,615,804 



a. /Appropriated aniounl. 



Illinois has appropriated $9.6 million for the Adolescent Health/Prevention service area in 
FY 1995. Funding for this service area decreased during the first pan of this time series. 
Between FY1990 and FY1993 funding decreased 10 percent, after adjusting for inflation. In 
FY 1994 state funds increased, but in FY 1995 funding decreased to near the FY 1993 level. 



Adolescent behaviors often set the patterns for adult life. Smoking, drinking, nutrition, and sexual 
behavior are all examples. A growing area of health concern is teen pregnancy. All across 
Illinois, in rural as well as urban areas and among all racial groups, too many of our young women 
arc burdened by early, unintended pregnancy and parenthood. 

While teen pregnancy is not a new problem, today's teen mothers often go on to be single parents, 
and many do not finish high school. These new families, because of emotional or economic 
instability, are susceptible to hardships that heighten the risk of child abuse and neglect, family 
disintegration, and children living with unmet special needs. While any one of these factors -- 
being a single parent, a teen mother or lacking a high school diploma - alone may not destabilize 
a new family, the three in combination threaten to overwhelm even the strongest of families, hi 
Illinois, one in every eight first births is to an unwed, teenaged mother who has not completed 
high school. 

Teens also face other health issues. Many of these issues go tuiidentilled and subsequently 
unresolved. Some health problems, which could have been determined early, develop into 
disabling and costly afflictions in later years. 

Illinois funds and promotes adolescent health through the Ibllowing program areas reviewed in 
this section: Parents Too Soon, adolescent health, and the tinmarried parents program. 
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Parents Too Soon 



The Parents Too Soon program, initiated in 1985, is a Joint venture of three state agencies and a 
number of community organizations. The goals of Parents Too Soon are to promote a reduction 
in teen pregnancy, reduce health risks associated with adolescent pregnancy, and improve teen 
parents' ability to be successful parents. 

Teen parents must grapple with particularly complex issues - not only are they going through the 
difficult time of adolescence, they may be finishing high school, as well as learning to be a parent. 
The Parents Too Soon home visits and individual counseling sessions emphasize delaying 
subsequent births, promoting responsible behaviors, enhancing child health, and development of 
the parent-child relationship. 

Teen parents are at risk of subsequent pregnancies while they are teens. A National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth found that 1 5 percent of teenage mothers become pregnant again within 1 2 
months of giving birth.' Additional births decrease the chance of the mother completing high 
school and also can have a negative impact on the children. 



The Population: 



Chart 3 1 



Each year, the Parents Too Soon 
Program reaches over 50,000 Illinois 
young people. This chart shows the 
number of participants served by the 
Young Parent Services programs, the 
School-Based Clinics, the Family 
Planning Services, and programs of 
the Ounce of Prevention Fund as pari 
of the Parents Too Soon programs. 
The services of this program range 
from providing written material to 
students about abstinence and family 
planning to providing health services 
to youth in scliool health clinics. 
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Source: Illinois DeparlniLMit of Public Hcallli 
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Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$8,571,489 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inilaiion) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds -2.9% Total Funds - 14.8% 

State Funds -0.9% State Funds -22.67r 

Federal Funds -4.5% Federal Funds -3,0% 



Chart 32 



Fifty-five percent of the fuading for 
the Parents Too Soon program area 
conies from state sources. During 
mctst of these years funding for this 
program area decreased. Between 
FY 1 993 and FY 1 994 funding 
increased 13 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995. state funds decrease 23 
percent and federal funds decrease 3 
percent. 

The Parents Too Soon program area 
also receives funding from the 
federal Maternal and Child Health 
block grant, which arc not displayed 
here. 
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Expn. on Parents Too Soon Programs 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Parents Too Soon program area consists of 8 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 
17 of the Appendix. 
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Adolescent Health 



Adolescenls face particular concerns thai often go unaddressed. The Robert Wood Johnson 
National School Health Service Program found that 83 percent of the problems detected when 
high school youth were given a physical exam were previously unknown. While many of these 
problems might be minor, some can develop into long-term health pi'oblems if left unresoh'ed. 

Adolescent health programs promote good nutrition, educate teens on sexuality (emphasizing 
abstinence), teach the dangers of alcohol, tobacco and other substance abuse, and provide mental 
health counseling. In addition, these programs p;ovide health services for teens including medical 
care, physical exams for school or sports, laboratory screenings, and other services. AH students 
must have parental permission to receive health services. 

Spending 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$209,315 

Changes in Expenditures 

(Adjiisicd for InHalidn) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds -\-\4J9r Total Funds -3.37r 

State Funds State Funds -3.37r 

Federal Funds 4-14.47r Federal Funds -3.39r 

Chart 33 

Virtually all (99 percent) of the 
funding for the Adolescent Health 
program area is funded by the federal 
government. Funding for this 
program area grew dramatically 
between FY 1990 and FY 1992. The 
large increase from FY 1991 to 
FY 1992 is due to an increase in 
federal funds for teen suicide 
prevention programs. After FY 1992, 
funding ccnitinued to grow but at a 
much slower pace. Between FY 1994 
and FY 1995, total funds decrease 3.3 
percent. 



[•xpn. on Adolescent Health Programs 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Adolescent Health program area consists of 2 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 
17 of the Appendix. 



Unmarried Parents 

The goal of all teen sexuality programs is to delay pregnancy until adulthood and marriage. When 
prevention fails, however, marriage too infrequently accompanies a teen pregnancy. The 
unmanied parents program assists unwed pregnant adolescents and their families cope with the 
emotional problems associated with early pregnancy and to plan for the future. Any young family 
may apply to receive this service, but families below 200 percent of poverty are eligible for 
services at no cost. 

Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$835,000 

Change in Expenditures 

{ Adj u St cd lor I n 11 al ion ) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +0.47f Total Funds -3.39r 

State Funds -34.77r State Funds +{).{)% 

Federal Funds +2.47r Federal Funds -3.39r 

Chart 34 

Currently all of the funding for the Unmairied 
Parents program area comes from federal 
sources. Funding for this program area peaked in 
FY 1992 at $883,000 and since then has been 
gradually decreasing. Betvi^een FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, funding decreases 3.3 percent, after 
adjusting lor indation. 



Rxpn. on Unmarried Parents Prgm. 

Adjusted for Inllatic^n 
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The Unmarried Parents program area consists of 1 line items. A detailed list can be found 
page 18 in the Appendix. 
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Children with Disabilities 



Table 13 



Expenditures on Programs for Children With Disabilities (SThousands) 
(Adjusted for Inflation) 





FY 1990 


FY1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995" 


State 
Funds 


$183,970.2 


$241,673.1 


$254,703.8 


$250,346.3 


$370,788.3 


$354,327,1 


Federal 
Funds 


$69,760.8 


$65,605.4 


$79,538.9 


$87,449.4 


$82,314.3 


$151,276.2 


TOTAL 


$253,731.0 


$307,278.5 


$334,242.7 


$337,795.7 


$453,102.6 


$505,603.3 



a. Appropriated amount. 

Illinois appropriated $506 million on the Children with Disabilities service area in FY 1995. 
This is an 12 percent increase over FY 1994, alter adjusting for inflation. While funding for 
this service area generally has been increasing, the size of the change in funding varies 
greatly from year to year. State sources account for 30 percent of the total funds. 



Children with disabilities need special care. During the last several decades, a new policy has been 
developed for helping children with mental and physical disabilities. In the past, children with 
disabilities were separated from family and community and placed in residential centers to receive 
intensive treatment. Large institutions housing hundreds of people were the primary care 
arrangement. However, it was found that segregating these children potentially inhibited the 
child's development. The new policy relies, in most cases, on providing special services to these 
children in their own community and in environments with other children who do not have 
disabilities. The state supports both community services and institutional care for children with 
disabilities. 

Physical and mental disabilities are varied in kind and by degree. They are caused by genetic 
disease or defect, alcohol or drug injury, environmental hazards, illness, serious injury, or social 
conditions. Approximately 7 percent of Illinois children - 1 in every 14 - have a disability. 

Some of these children have disabilities that arc long-term and require lifelong services. Other 
children may have a temporary disability and require short-term services. Without special 
services, some children would never become functioning adults. However, even with services, a 
small number of children will need constant care and therapy for their entire lives. 
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Illinois funds and administers programs for children with disabilities through the following 
program areas reviewed here: early intervention, community services for children with disabilities, 
and residential centers for children with disabilities. 



Early Intervention 

Children with developmental delays or disabilities need special early childhood experiences. Eariy 
intervention means discovering that a child between birth and school age has or is at risk of having 
a delay in their development, and then providing services to the child and family to lessen the 
effects. Indeed, eariy intervention can reduce or sometimes eliminate developmental delays in 
children under age three. Delays can affect any child, and the causes range from Downs 
Syndrome to prenatal exposure to cocaine. However, many Illinois children who need eariy 
intervention service go unserved. 

The Population: 

It is estimated that 56,000 children under age 4 require eariy intervention services. Currently 
9,000 - a mere 16 percent - eligible children are served.' 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 appropriation 



$20,789,157 



Average Annual Expenditure Change 

(Adjuslctl for InHalion) 



Average Change FY 1 990 to FY 1995 



Change FY 1994 to FY1995 



Total Funds +34.0% 
State Funds +20.1% 
Federal Funds +43.1% 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



+98.0% 
+ M5.1%) 
+93.6% 
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Chan 35 



In FY 1995, the majority (78 percent) of 
funding for the Early Intervention program 
area comes from federal sources. However, 
that wasn't always the case. In FY 1990, 
federal funds accounted for 58 percent of the 
total. Between FY 1990 and FY 1992 funding 
for this program area ?>asically remained 
constant. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995 
state funds increase 1 15 percent, while 
federal funds increase 94 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. 



The Early Intervention program area consists 
of 5 line items. A detailed list can be found 
on page 18 of the Appendix. 
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Community Services 

Many children with disabilities can be and are appropriately served in the community. Changes in 
policy concerning people with disabilities have led to an increase in services at the community 
level. Community-based services for persons with disabilities allow them to remain near their 
families and other supports as well as reduce the cost of services. Children served by community 
services most often live with their family or in another community setting. Services provided to 
these children and their families include case management, assessment, and counseling. 
Community centers can also arrange for other services including respite care for family members. 

However, not all children who might be best served by living with their families are able to 
because of a lack of community support services. While most states have made progress on 
enabling persons with disabilities to remain in the community, Illinois has not kept pace. In 1993, 
Illinois had a developmentally delayed person placement rate of 34.4 (persons with 
developmental disabilities per 100,000 population living in a state developmental center) while the 
nation as a whole had a rate of 28. 1 
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Spending: 

Expenditures for the Division of Specialized Care for Children are included in this program area. 
However, we were unable to identify the funding for this program that is pan the University of 
Illinois budget. There could be as much as $16 naillion in additional funding for this program. 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$201,490,276 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +23.8% Total Funds +1 5.0% 

State Funds +24.3% State Funds + 1 0. 1 % 

Federal Funds +7.3% Federal Funds +27.2% 



Chart 36 



Sixty-eight percent of the 
expenditures in the Community 
Services program area for children 
with disabilities comes from state 
sources. The funding for this 
program has been growing steadily. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, 
funding increases 15 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. 



Expenditures on Community Services 

Adjusted for Infla-ion 
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The Community Services program area consists of 25 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 19 of the Appendix. 
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Residential Centers 



Residential centers were once the only cai-e arrangement for people with disabilities. Since the 
1950s and 1960s, efforts have been made to enable most people with disabilities to stay with their 
families and in the community. However, children with severe disabilities, or those children who 
live in areas with fev/ supports, sometimes live in a residential facility. Residential facilities 
provide job skills, independent living training, social activities, and outreach programs to people 
with disabilities. 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$201,323,888 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +8.5% Total Funds +5 1 .2% 

State Funds + 1 .9% State Funds +20.3% 

Federal Funds +670.0% Federal Funds + 1 574.9% 



Chart 37 



In FY 1995, the state provides the 
majority (78 percent) of the funds for the 
Residential Centers program area. 
Between FY1990 and FY 1992, funding 
remained fairly constant. Funding 
decreased slightly (9 percent) between 
FY 1992 and FY 1994, after adjusting for 
inilation. Funding for the Residential 
Centers program area increased 
dramatically between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, due primarily to increases in 
Medicaid funding. 

These arc all costs for selected residential 



Expenditures on Residential Centers 



Adjusted for Inilation 
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centers. Some adults do reside in these centers. However, we were unable to differentiate costs 
of adults versus children. 



The Residential Centers program area consists of 9 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 21 of the Appendix. 
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Early Childhood Care and Education 



Table 14 



Expenditures on Early Childhood Care and Education ($ Thousands) 

(Adjusted for inllation) 





FY 1990 


FY 1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY1995'* 


State 
Funds 




$1 10,932-4 


$128,438-0 


$150,128.0 


$167,417.1 


$189,482-9 


Federal 
Funds 


$111,679.5 


$125,920.2 


$144,306.9 


$169,819.0 


$189,828.3 


$194,436.3 


TOTAL 


$208,002.! 


$236,852.6 


$272,744.9 


$319,947.0 


$357,245.4 


$383,919.2 



a. .Appropriated amount. 

Illinois appropriated $384 million of state and federal funds on the Early Childhood 
Education and Care service area in FY 1995. Funding for this service area has been steadily 
increasing. Between FY1994 and FY1995, funding increases 8 percent, after adjusting for 
inflation. This is a lower percent increase in funding for this service area than in previous 



Children begin to learn from the moment they are born. Very young children need quality 
environments to be safe, healthy and on a sound developmental track. In addition to care by 
parents, many children are cared for by others while their parents are at work or school. The state 
licenses a large number of child care homes and centers, although many children arc cared for by 
homes or centers that are either exempt from licensing or otherwise operate outside the formal 
system of regulation. In addition to licensing, the state also subsidizes child care for working 
poor, or at-risk families. 

Because of the increasing number of mothers with children entering the workforce, child care 
supply has not kept up with the need for services. In 1990, 59 percent of women with their 
youngest child under age 6 were in the work force. This is a 42 percent increase in the proportion 
of working mothers with young children since 1980.' An increase in working women means an 
increased need for quality child care. In Illinois, in 1993 there were 207 child care slots per 1,000 
children under 6 years old. 

A system of quality care benefits both child and parent. In quality child care, young children can 
receive the foundation they need to build toward success in school. Parents need quality child 
care to enable them to work, pay the bills, and be more productive on the job. 

Some children enter kindergarten or first grade noticeably behind their peers. As a result they 
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experience difficulty right from the start. But there is a proven answer to this problem: effective 
preschool education, it is the best and least expensive way to improve children's success in the 
early elementary school grades. 

Illinois early childhood programs range from the less formal day care homes to state funded pre- 
kindergarten classrooms in public schools. While the need for care is becoming universal, child 
care programs remain separate, uncoordinated, and unequal in terms of quality. The following 
chart describes three Illinois early childhood programs and their particular program requirements 
and components. 



Table 15 



Comparison of Three 
Early Childhood Programs in Illinois 


Program 


Age of 
Children 


Required 
Components 


# day/year 

# hours/day 


Minimum Teacher 
Training 


Per hour funding 
per child 


State Pre- 
Kindergarten 


3-5 


Education 

Parent involvement 


144 days 

2,5-4 hours 
a day 


B.A. and early 
childhood 
teacher 
certificate 


$4.48 -$7.16 per 
hour 


Head Start 


3-5 


Education 

Parent involvement 

Nutrition 

Health and Social 
Services 


160 days 

3.5 hours a 
day 


Child Di velopment 
Associate 
(National 
credential) 


$7,93 - $9.92 per 
hour 


Kniploynient and 
Training Related 
Child Care 


(> weeks - 
! 2 \ oars 


Safety 
Care 


24S days 
9 hours a day 


Center: One vearot 
college, including 6 
credit hours in Child 
De\ elopmcnt courses. 

Family Child Care: 
Fingerprint check. 


Center: $1.80 
per hour 

Family Child 
Care Home: $0.94 

per hour 



Source: Voices lor Illinois Children 



Hach of these programs has dilTereni hours o\' operation, different requirements for teachers, and 
different pay scales. This uncoordinated, fragmented system is difficult for parents and sometimes 
inadequate in meeting the needs of children. 

Illinois funds and provides early childhood services through the following program areas reviewed 
here: state funded Pre-Kindergarten, Head Start, child care, and child care resource and referral 
services. 
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State Pre-Kindergarten 

The Children At Risk of Academic Failure program (also known as state Pre-Kindergarten) began 
in 1986 as an early childhood education program for children aged three to five years old. This 
program provides services for 3 - 4 hours a day during the school year and is available to "at-risk" 
children. The goal of the Pre-Kindergarten program is to prepare young children to start school 
ready to learn. "At-risk" is defined locally by school districts, but usually refers to low-income 
children or children at risk of failure due to community or individual circumstances. 



The Population: Chart 38 

The number of children enrolled 
in the state funded Pre- 
Kindergarten program has been 
growing vigorously. Illinois 
began its Pre-Kindergarten 
program in 1986 and initially 
provided services to 5,000 
children. By 1993, the number 
of children served by this 
program increased to 30,518 
children statewide. 



Source: Illinois State Board of Education 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$92,719,400 



Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY 1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds + 1 0.8% Total Funds +2.2% 

State Funds + 1 0.8% State Funds +2.2% 

Federal Funds — Federal Funds 

Chart 39 

Expn. on State Pre-Kindergarten 

Adjusted for Inflation 

The state provides all of the funds for the $ioo 



Pre-Kindergarten program. Between 
FY 1990 and FY 1994 funding incre.^sed a 
total of 61 percent, after adjusting for 
inflation. Between FY1994 and FY1995, 
funds increase 2.2 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation. The increase in funding 
between FY 1994 and FY 1995 is the lowest 
increase in funding over this 6 year time 
period. 




FY1990 FY1991 FYI992 FY1993 FY1994 FY1995 

The Pre-Kindergarten program area consists of 2 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 
22 of the Appendix. 
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Head Start 



Established in 1965, the rederally funded Head Start program is the premier early childhood education program for 
low-income children and their parents. The Head Start program was designed not only to provide low-income 
children with educational stimulation, but to encourage parental involvement, and link needy families with other 
health and social ser\'ices. The stated goal of Head Start is to provide economically disadvantaged children with 
an early socialization to educational experiences that will prepare them to begin elementary school on an equal 
footing with their more economically advantaged peers. 

To be eligible for Head Start, children must live in families below the poverty line or have a disability. The vast 
majority of Head Start families are low-income. 

The Head Start program is funded by the federal government and administered by community agencies and public 
schools. State government has no formal role in the operation of Head Start or its delegate agencies. 



The Population: 



Chart 40 



Illinois Children in Head Start 



The number of children in Head Start in Illinois has 
been growing. In 1990 the Head Start program served 
25,857 children and by 1993 it served 3K533 an 
increase of 22 percent. 
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Source: Department of Health and Human Services. Region 5. 
Head Start OtTiee 
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spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

5136,843,810 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted lor Inllalion) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds f9.79^ Total Funds -2A7c 

Slate Funds - State Funds 

Federal Funds +9.79f Federal Funds -2A^/( 
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All funding for Head Start comes from 
federal sources. Funding for this program 
has been increasing steadily reaching a 
peak of $140 million in FY 1994. Between 
FY 1994 and FY 1995, funding decreases 
2.4 percent. This decrease is due, in part, 
to fewer children enrolled in Head Start i.i 
Chicago. 
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Child Care 



Low-income working families and children at risk of abuse and neglect also need child care 
ser\'ices. Child care for these families is not only good for the children but for the family as well. 
Many parents secure child care to enable tliem to work or go to school. However, some families 
have difficulty finding quality child care for their children. This is particularly true for families 
struggling to go from welfare to work because of their limited income and long waiting lists for 
child care. 

Lack of child care and difficulty in identifying and keeping quality child care keeps many people 
from leaving welfare. In a study conducted for the Department of Public Aid, AFDC recipients 
overwhelmingly indicated that child care was a barrier to full- or part-time employment. Twenty 
percent of the recipients indicated that trouble with child care arrangements forced them back 
onto AFDC. 

Families at risk of abuse and neglect also need child care in order to relieve family stress. Child 
care is provided to at-risk children through "protective child care." Most often, these at-risk 
families have been involved with the Department of Children and Family Services because of 
abuse or neglect. The Department also pays for child care for children in foster care. 



The Population: 

There are many different types of child care programs. The FY 1994 population figures listed 
below are for a sample of the child care programs in Illinois. 

Program Name Number of Children Served - FY 1994 

• Child Care and Development Block Grant 5,434 

• Consolidated Child Care 10,156 

• Certified Local Effort Child Care 7,426 

• JOBS Child Care 16,683 

• Title IV-A "At Risk" Child Care * 4,520 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$150,408,852 



Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds -f 1 9.9% Total Funds +22.9% 

State Funds +23.6% State Funds +27.6% 

Federal Funds +19.1% Federal Funds + 1 5 .9% 



Chart 42 



The majority (62 percent) of funding for 
the Child Care program area comes from 
state sources."^ Funding for this program, 
while holding constant between FY 1990 
and FY 1 99 1 , increased a total of 48 
percent between FY 1992 and FY 1994. 
The large increase between FY1991 and 
FY 1992 is due, in part, to new funds from 
the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, 
funds increase 23 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation. 
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Expn. on Child Care Programs 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Child Care program area consists of 1 5 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 23 of 
the Appendix. 
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Child Care Resource and Referral Services 



Many families have trouble finding child care for their children. Recognizing this issue, the state 
created the child care resource and referral network in Illinois in 1990. The resource and referral 
network is run through private non-profit and public organizations around the state.- People call 
the resource and referral lines to help them identify child care availability in their community. The 
resource and referral lines can also help families with particular needs (for example, a need for 
subsidized child care, or early intervention services) identify child care services. In addition, the 
child care resource and referral service offers training and technical assistance to child care 
providers. 



The Population: 

Although resource and referral services are relatively new in Illinois, it has been used by many 
parents to find child care, and many providers have been trained or received technical assistance. 



Table 16 



Use of Resource and Referral Services in IHinois 


Year 


Families Receiving 
Referrals' 


Calls from Parents with 
Child Care Questions^ 


Providers Receiving 
Training'' 


Providers Receiving 
Technical Assistnace'' 


1992 


26,712 


6,578 


19.500 


1 2,744 


1993 


27,264 


9,382 


27.264 


17.432 


1994 


33,016 


14.855 


33.016 


21.017 



Source: Department of Children and Family Services a: Uiiduplicatcd counts; b: Duplicated counts 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

S3,947,()45 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY1995 
Total Funds -0.6^^ 
State Funds -Om 
Federal Funds 



Change FY1994 toFY1995 

Total Funds 
vState Funds 
Federal Funds 



-0.8% 



All of the funds for the Resource and Refemil 
program area come from state sources. 
Funding for this program has stayed relatively 
constant, after holding for inflation. The 
Department of Children and Family Service 
received funds to develop the programming in 
FY 1990. The Department of Public Aid 
provided around $3 million in FY 1991 though a 
grant to the United Way of Chicago. ^ The 
funding does not appear here because the 
funding came from a line item that appears in 
another part of this repc^rt. 



Chart 43 

Expn. on Resource and Referral 

Adjusted for Inflation 

S4,950 
$4,500 




FY 1990 FY 1991 FY 1992 FY 1993 FY 1994 FY 1995 



The Child Care Resource and Referral program area consists of two line items. A detailed list can 
be found on page 24 of the Appendix. 
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Education 

• General Education • Special Education • Federal Chapter 1 • 
Language Assistance • Other Education Support • Education in 
Corrections Facilities 



Education 



Table 17 



Expenditures on Education Programs* (S Thousands) 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 





FY 1990 


FY199i 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995* 


State 
Funds 


$3,413,937.9 


$3,317,323.2 


$3,161,404.8 


$3,083,091.9 


$3,156,384.8 


$3,259,722.6 


Federal 
Funds 


$377,271.5 


$433,179.3 


$472,076.5 


$503,753.2 


S499,544.5 


$602,279.6 


TOTAL 


$3,79L229.4 


$3,73{),M)2.7 


$3,633,481.3 


$3,586,845.1 


$3,655,929.3 


$3,862,002.2 



*. Those expenditures do not include k)cal sources of revenue, a. Appropriated amount. 
In FY 1995 Illinois appropriated $3.9 billion from state and federal funds on education. Funding 
in this service area has been varied, with an increase in funding in the first part of the time 
series, decreases in the middle of the series, and increases again at the end of the scries. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, funding increased 6 percent, after adjusting for inflation. 



The guarantee of quality public education is one of the pillars of the Illinois Constitution. Quality 
education is a child's surest path to success and responsible citizenship. However, the disparity in 
available resources between Illinois school districts highlights that while some schools can provide 
a high quality education and meet children's special needs, many other districts cannot fulfill this 
responsibility. 

The Illinois Constitution states: [a I fundamental {^oal of the People of the State is the 
educational development of all persons to the limit of their capacities... ITJhe State shall provide 
for an efficient sy.stem of high quality public educational institutions and services.^ 

While the Constitution identifies that the responsibility for providing education rests with the 
state, the state has delegated much of the responsibility of funding education to the 923 Illinois 
school districts. In fact, the state has steadily decreased its percentage of funding of public 
education. In FY 1994, state revenue made up 32.8 percent and local sources made up 58 percent 
of the total public school revenue. The state s share of the total has been declining since its peak 
of 48.4 percent in 1975-76. This has led to an overall inadequate level of funding as well as 
inequitable funding between schools. 

In 1991, the Legislative Task F'orce on School Finance found that 80 percent of school children 
attend school in districts that did not have the level of funding necessary to provide an adequate 
Cvlucation.*' 
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Illinois schools have changed over the past several years. In 1990, there were 2.1 million children 
enrolled in Illinois schools. In 1994, there were 2.2 million children enrolled in Illinois schools. 
In 1990, 6,096 children were enrolled in the limited English proficiency classes. In 1994, that 
number'increased to 99,519. In 1990, there were 500,348 low-income children in Illinois schools. 
In 1994, there were 633,389 low-income children in public schools.^ 

These changes in school population represent special challenges for Illinois schools. More 
children means the need for additional school buildings, teachers and supplies; more children 
coming from disadvantaged backgrounds means the need for additional resources to enable them 
to succeed. 

Illinois provides education through the following program areas reviewed here: general 
education, special education, federal Chapter 1 funding, language assistance, other education 
programs and improvement, and education in correctional facilities. 



General Education 

Public education is the one service that is available for all children in the state. The state 
guarantees that through a combination of state and local resources all Illinois public schools will 
receive the resources necessary to provide a base level of funding for all children attending 
school. The current base level of education funding is $2,741 per student. Part of this base level 
comes from the state and part comes from local sources of revenue. This base level is 
supplemented with federal and additional local revenue raised through property taxes. 
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The Population: 

The number of children enrolled in public 
schools has been increasing. There was a 4 
percent increase in the overall number of 
children enrolled in schools between 1989 
and 1994. However, certain school districts 
have seen tremendous growth in students 
while others have seen a decline. For 
example, the Lincolnshire school district, 
located in Lake County, had a 31 percent 
increase in students between 1989 and 1991. 
During this same time, Lostant Community 
. High School, located in LaSalle County, 
experienced a 39 percent decrease in 
students. 



Chart 44 



Children linrolled in Public School 
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Spending: 

The spending detailed below includes general state aid, state Chapter 1 funding, and other state 
support for general education. State Chapter 1 is included here because it appears as part of the 
general state aid line item. State Chapter 1 funding provides additional resources to schools with 
higher proportions of educationally disadvantaged students. In the 1 993- 1 994 school year state 
Chapter 1 provided $490 million to school districts across the state. 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

•$2,452,891,400 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds -\A% 
State Funds - 1 A9c 

Federal Funds 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Current Year, FY 1 994 to FY 1 995 +\.27c 
State Funds +1.2% 
Federal Funds 



Chart 45 



The funding for the basic public 
general education comes from state 
and local sources. Locnl sources of 
revenue are not represented here. 
Funding for the General Education 
program area decreased 9 percent 
between FY 1990 and FY 1993, after 
adjusting for inflation. Since FY 1993 
funding has increased slightly each 
year. Between FY 1 994 and FY 1 995, 
funds will increase 1 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. 
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Expenditures on General Education 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The General Education program area consists of 6 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 25 of the Appendix. 
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special Education 

Based on federal law, children with certain disabilities have the legal right to a free, appropriate 
public education. While their right to an education is based on federal law, the final responsibihty 
for providing education is delegated to the local school district. 

It is important for all children to receive an appropriate and enriching educational experience. 
Special education students need additional resources to enable them to have the same chance to 
succeed in school as other children. School districts are charged with identifying children who 
may need special educational services and providing these children with a free, appropriate public 
education from age 3 to 2 1 . 



The Population: 



The number of children in special 
education in Illinois has increased 5.2 
percent between 1989 and 1992. 
This chart may not reflect the actual 
change in the need for special education 
because of the variation between school 
districts in defining eligibility for special 
education classes. 



Chart 46 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$673,960,800 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +2.6% Total Funds +22.2% 

State Funds +2.0% State Funds +17.1% 

Federal Funds +11.8% Federal Funds +40. 1 % 



Chart 47 



In FY 1995, state funds provide 75 
percent of the Special Education program 
area funding. The spending for this 
program area decreased slightly between 
FY1990andFY1993. Between FY1994 
and FY 1995, state funds increase 17 
percent and federal funds increase 40 
percent. This large increase is due 
primaiily to an increase in Medicaid 
funding available for special education 
services. 
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Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Special Education program area consists of 7 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 26 of the Appendix. 
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Federal Chapter 1 



Federal Chapter 1 is the funding that provides additional revenues to schools with low-income 
and educationally disadvantaged students. Money is distributed to school districts to supplement 
regular programs and provide some of the tools they need to help educate low-income children. 
These additional revenues schools provide after-school programs, secure additional teachers, 
purchase computers and other materials, and provide a wide variety of supplemental programs 
and services. 

327,904 children were eligible for Chapter 1 funding in the 1994-1995 school year.'* 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$366,038,300 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY199() to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +1 1 .8% Total Funds +13.2% 

State Funds - State Funds 

Federal Funds +1 1 .8% Federal Funds +13.2% 

Chart 48 



Funding for Federal Chapter 1 in Illinois 
increased a total of 56 percent between 
FY 1 990 and FY 1993, after adjusting for 
inilation. Between FY 1 994 and 
FY 1995, spending increases 13 percent, 
after adjusting for inflation. 

The funding for this program area comes 
entirely from federal sources. There is a 
state portion to Chapter 1, which is part 
of the general education funding area. 



Expenditures on Federal Chapter I 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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Language Assistance 



Illinois provides children with language assistance if English is their second language and they are 
having trouble with the English language, or if the student is interested in learning a foreign 
language. For children in families that speak little or no English, these programs may provide 
them with the opportunity of learning subjects in their own language and/or special assistance in 
learning English. Many schools also offer foreign language classes to students interested in 
learning a second language. 

There are currently 99,519 children enrolled in the Illinois Limited English Proficiency program. 
According the Census Bureau, 302,000 Illinois children between age 5 and 17 live in households 
where English is not spoken in the home. 

Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 appropriation 
$54,300,000 
Changes in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +0.6^/r Total Funds +0.9% 

State Funds +0.4% State Funds +0.6% 

Federal Funds +92.5% Federal Funds +4 1 .8% 



Chart 49 



Funds for the Language 
Assistance program area has 
remained relatively constant over 
this 6 year time period. Virtually 
all (99 percent) of the funding for 
this program area comes from 
state sources. Between FY 1994 
and FY 1995, slate funding for 
this program increases 0.9 
percent. 
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The Language Assistance program area consists of 3 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 27 of the Appendix. 



Other Educational Improvements 

Schools provide many types of specialized programs, from drivers education to vocational 
education. The state and federal governments provide funds to school districts to enhance 
educational opportunity. Some of these are mandated by federal or state law (like drivers 
education) while others are optional, like the l^ban Education Program. School districts can 
apply for these funds if their schools meet certain eligibility requirements. 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$289,708,500 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusled for Inflation) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1 995 

Total Funds -0A% 
State Funds -0.7% 
Federal Funds + 1 A9( 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +4.2% 

State Funds -0.3% 

Federal Funds +20.7% 



Chart 50 



Seventy-eight percent of the funds for 
the Other Educational Assistance 
program area comes from state 
sources. Between FY 1990 and 
FY 1993 funding decreased a total of 
21 percent. Between FY 1993 and 
FY 1994 funding increased 16 percent. 
State funds decrease 0.3 percent 
between FY 1994 and FY 1995 while 
federal iunds increase 21 percent. 



Expenditures on Other Education Prgs. 
Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Other Education Improvements program area consists of 37 line items. A c^etailed list can be 
found on page 28 of the Appendix. 



Education for Youth in Correctional Facilities 

In Illinois, some young people do not attend their neighborhood school because they are in youth 
correctional centers. While these children are under the supervision of the state, they need to 
attend school. The youth attend classes in each of the Illinois Department of Corrections juvenile 
facilities. Local school districts provide most of the funding for the education of children in 
detention centers. 



Spending: 

The figures represented here have been adjusted to reflect the costs of educational programs in 
juvenile correctional facilities. It is estimated that children account for 23 percent of the total 
expenses of education in correctional facilities. 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$25,153,285 



Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



A erage Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +2.99J 
State Funds +3.17f 
Federal Funds +9.27r 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



-4.1% 
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Chart 51 



The funding for the Education of Youth Expenditures on Educational Services 

in Correctional Facilities program area in Correctional Facilities 



comes almost entirely (97 percent) from 
the state. Funding for this program area 
has varied. After a high point of $26.3 
million in FY 1991 funding dropped 13 
percent in FY 1 992. Between FY 1 994 and 
FY 1995, state funds decrease 4 percent 
and federal funds increase less than 1 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 




FY1990 FY1991 FY1992 FY1993 FY1994 FY1995 



The Education for Youth in Correctional Facilities program area consists of 1 1 line items. A 
detailed list can be found on page 33 of the Appendix. 
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Children and Families at Risk 

• Family Maintenance • Project Success # Protective Ser\aces # Foster 
Care • Institutional and Group Home Care • Adoption Ser\nces • 
Other At Risk Support • Licensing 
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Children and Families at Risk 



Table 18 



Expenditures on Children and Families at Risk ($ Thousands) 
( Adjusted for Inflation) 





FY 1990 


FY1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995^ 


State 
Funds 


$305,853.9 


$399,722.2 


$419,498.7 


$500,438.5 


$605,772.2 


$650,108.7 


Federal 
Funds 


$83,433.1 


$1 19,948.3 


$105,138.1 


$131,770.2 


$161,230.3 


$276,961.1 


TOTAL 


$389,287.0 


$519,670.5 


$524,636.8 


$632,208.7 


$767,002.5 


$927,069.8 



a. Appropriated amount. 

Illinois appropriated $927 million of slate and federal funds on the Children and Families at 
Risk service area in FY 1995. Funding for this service area has been steadily increasing. 
Between FY 1990 and FY 1995 funding increased 138 percent, after adjusting for inflation. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995 alone, funding increases 21 percent, after adjusting lor 
inflation. State funds account for 70 percent of the total. 



An increasing number of Illinois families are finding themselves vulnerable to social and economic 
factors that are eroding even basic family supports. Families experiencing stress due to substance 
abuse, patterns of violence, and other social and economic crises are families in which children are 
more often at risk of neglect or abuse. According to federal and state law, the state provides child 
welfare services to ensure the safety of Illinois children. 

Child abuse and neglect can have a devastating and long-term affect on the intellectual, physical, 
social, and psychological development of children. Children who are abused can grow up to be 
abusive adults themselves or have problems forming solid family bonds. 

Fortunately not all at-risk families abuse or neglect their children. Many parents receive support 
from family, friends, and their community. However, too frequently at-risk families live in areas 
where there may be few supports available to them. A key to keeping families healthy or 
restoring them to health is to provide them with parent education, drug counseling, and other 
support services. 

Illinois funds and provides services to at-risk families through the following program areas 
reviewed here: family maintenance. Project Success, protective services, foster care, institutional 
and group home care, adoption services, and licensing. 
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Family Maintenance 



Many families who are at risk of abusing or neglecting their children do and should stay together. 
wSupport programs, including family preservation programs, arc targeted to help the family reach a 
level of healthy interaction and remain intact. The breakup of any family is a painful experience for 
children. Research over the last 10 years indicates that bonding js needed for cognitive, 
emotional, and behavioral development. When families disintegrate, there can be real problems 
that children face for many years. 

Family maintenance programs in Illinois arc varied. Some of these programs are informal and 
provide services to parents who identify themselves as at risk of abuse or neglect. Other 
programs are more formal, perhaps even court ordered, and provide parenting support and 
education, counseling, home visits, and case management. What these programs have in common 
is the recognition that families need support to enable them to raise healthy, well-developed 
children. 

On average. 80 percent of families that receive family preservation services are still together a 
year after intervention has ended.' 



Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 



$82,517,859 



Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted lor Inllation) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 



Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 



Total Funds +17.07f 
State Funds +26.()'7( 
Federal Funds 



Total Funds 
State Funds 
Federal Funds 



+3 1 .0% 
+38.0% 
+22.5% 
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Chart 52 



State funds account for 
approximately 58 percent of the funds 
for the Family Maintenance program 
area. Funding ♦or this program area 
grew steadily between FY 1990 and 
FY 1 993, Between FY 1 993 and 
FY 1994 funding increased 24 
percent. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, the funding for these 
programs increases 31 percent. The 
large increase between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, is due, in part, to an 
increase in federal funds for 
counseling services and the addition 
of a line item entitled "family centered 
services." 
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Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Family Maintenance program area consists of 9 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 35 of the Appendix. 



Protective Services 

A primary function of the state is to ensure that children are safe and free from harm. The 
Department of Children and Family Services is charged with identifying and caring for abused or 
neglected children. The department employs investigators to determine if a family member (or 
other adult) is abusing or neglecting children. If a determination of abuse or neglect is made, the 
Department is supposed to take the appropriate steps to ensure the safety of the children involved. 
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The Population: 



Abuse and neglect among Illinois children has been on the increase. Between the years 1990 and 
1994, the number of cases reported to the hotline increased 32 percent, while the number of 
indicated cases increased 26 percent. 
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Illinois Children and Families at Risk 

1990 - 1994 
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Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 appropriation 

$162,554,338 
Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds + 1 0.4% Total Funds +2 1 ,0% 

State Funds +1 3.0% State Funds +2 1 .2% 

Federal Funds +7.5% Federal Funds +20.0% 



Chart 54 



The majority (79 percent) of funding 
for the Protective Services progran) 
area comes from state sources. 
Between FY 1 990 and FY 1993 
funding remained relatively constant. 
The large increase between FY 1 993 
and FY 1994, is due, in part, to an 
increase in regional operation costs 
and an increase in targeted case 
management services. Between 
FY 1994 and FY 1 995, total funds 
increase 21 percent. 
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Expenditures on Protective Services 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Protective Service program area consists of 1 5 line items. A detailed list can be found on 
page 37 of the Appendix. 
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Project Success 



Project Success is a program that attempts to bring a number of programs together to serve at- 
risk families with elementary and middle school children. The program provides social, 
recreational and educational opportunities, and is designed to include family members in the 
planning of social services. Social services and education agencies collaborate at the local level to 
provide these services. 

Because this program has structured, local input, the Project Success programs vary. All 
programs must have at least 10 percent of participants from low-income families. Some programs 
involve entire schools, while others operate by referral from teachers, social service providers, or 
community health agencies. 



Spending: 

In FY 1994, the state spent $997,720, and in FY 1995 has appropriated $1 million for Project 
Success. 
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Foster Care 



Some children from at risk families may need lo be placed in substitute care. As a matter of 
policy the Department of Children and Family Services seeks to place children with relatives in a 
foster home setting, thus reducing the disruption to family life. When relative foster care is not . 
available or appropriate, attempts are made to place the children in the local community or as near 
to the child's neighborhood as possible. 

The foster care system is intended to be a temporary haven for children waiting for their families 
to be reunited or for an adoptive family to be found. However, the average length of stay in 
foster care is three years. 

Foster care services include paynicnt to foster homes as well as counseling and support services 
for children, their families, and foster families. 



The Population: 



Chart 55 



Children in Foster Care 



Foster care levels have been 
skyrocketing over the past few years. 
Between 1988 and 1994, the foster 
care population grew 210 percent. 
Voices for Illinois Children estimates 
that by the year 2000, almost 65.000 
children will be in foster care in 
Illinois." 
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Voices for Illinois Children. 
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Spending: 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$366,637,036 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



Average Change FY 1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds +26A9c 
Suae Funds +26.8% 
Federal Funds -f42.47r 



Change FY1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +26.8% 

State Funds +26.4% 

Federal Funds +31 27c 



Chart 56 



Virtually all {96 percent) of funding 
for the Foster Care program area 
comes from state sources. Funding 
for this program area has been 
growing consistently, hi totaK 
between FY 1990 and FY 1995 funding 
increased 223 percent, after adjusting 
for inflation. Between FY 1 994 and 
FY 1995, total funds increase 27 
percent. 
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Expenditures on Foster Care 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Foster Care program area consists of 9 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 39 of 
the Appendix. 
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Institutional And Group Home Care 



Children in substitute care may be placed in institutions or group homes as an alternative to I'oNter 
care. For some young people, foster home care is not appropriate. Institutional and group home 
care is needed for children with p trticularly complex problems, who are older, or when they are 
preparing to live independently. 

The Population: 

The numbers of youth in institutional or group home substitute care has increased 88 percent o\er 
the past five years. 



Table 19 



Youth in Institutional/Group Homes 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


2.489 


2.845 


3.024 


3.429 


3.782 


4.669 



Source: Department oi" Children and Family Services 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$250,806,100 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for lunation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to F\ 1995 

Total Funds +22SF/( Total Funds +15.7'r 

State Funds +2.97r State Funds -44.4' r 

Federal Funds +159.87f Federal Funds +146.0'y 
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Chart 57 



Currently, most (67 percent ) of the funds 
for the Institutional and Group Home 
Care program area comes from federal 
sources. Funding for this program area 
had been growing steadily and increased 
a total of 179 percent over this six year 
lime period. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, state funds decrease 44 percent 
and federal funds increase 146 percent. 
The changes in FY 1995 are due, in part, 
10 a large increase in the use of Medicaid 
funds to pay for group care and a 
decrease in state funding for those 
services. 
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The Institutional and Group Home Care program area consists of 9 line itenLS. A detailed list can 
be found on page 40 of the Appendix. 



Adoption Services 

When families at risk are unable to work out their problems and the parent's rights are terminated, 
children move into a permanent arrangement through adoption. 

Adoptions can either be arranged through a private lawyer or through the Department of Children 
and Family Services. All adoptions must be approved by the Illinois courts. DCFvS ensures 
permanency through recruiting of adoptive homes, providing adoption assistance for special needs 
children, and offering counseling for the children and their adoptive parents both before and after 
adoptive placements. 
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The Population: 



Chan 5.S 



The number of subsidi/ed adoption cases in 
Illinois has increased over the past several 
years. Between 1989 and 1994, the number 
increased 58 percent. 

The number of adoptions organized by DCFS 
has increased 35 percent from 777 in 1991 to 
K()46in 1994. 



Adoption Assistance Caseload 



6.tK)0 



; 4.(K)0 
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1993 



1994 



Source: Departniciu of Children and Family Services 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$27,570,500 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inllalion) 

Average Change FY 1990 to FY 1995 Change FY 1994 to FY 1995 

Total Funds +16.27. Total Funds -2.97c 

Stale Funds +22.77. State Funds -1.97r 

Federal Funds +24.S7r Federal Funds +76.K/r 
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Chart 59 



Virtually all {98 percent) of the funding 
for the Adoption Services program area in 
Illinois comes from state funds. Funding 
for this program area grew slowly between 
FY 1990 and FY 1992. Funding increased 
in subsequent years producing an 80 
percent increase between FY 1992 and 
FY 1 994. Between FY 1 994 and FY 1993, 
state funds decrease 2 percent while 
federal funds increase 76 percent, after 
adjusting for inflation. 
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Expenditures on Adoption Services 

Adjusted for Inflation 




federal 
stale 



FY 1990 FY 1991 FY 1992 FY 1993 FY 1994 FY 1995 



The Adoption Service program area consists of 5 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 
41 of the Appendix. 



Other At Risk Supports 

The slate, with special federal grants, has created a number of programs that are cither pilot 
programs or serve a very specialized population. For this analysis, we have grouped these 
programs under "other at risk support." Many of these programs only last a few years and are 
replaced by other programs. For example, in 1990 and 199] the "refugee assistance in Elgin" 
program provided services. Other programs assist particular populations. For example, DCFS 
provides a particular services to at-risk refugee families. 
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Spending 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$22,897,000 

Change in ExpendJtures 

(Adjusied for Intlaiion) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds -2.29^ 
Stale Funds 

Federal Funds -2. 27c 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +2.17r 
Stale Funds 

Federal Funds +2.1% 



Chart 60 



All of the funding for the Other At Risk 
program area comes from the federal 
government. Funding for this program 
has been decreasing since a high of $26 
million in FY 1 990. Between FY 1 994 
and FY 1995, funding increases 2 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 



Expenditures on Other At Risk Programs 

Adjusted for Inllaiion 
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The Other At Risk program area consists of 4 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 42 
of the Appendix. 
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Licensing 



A critical function of the Department of Children and Family Services is to license individuals and 
agencies who provide social services. Licensing standards are created to ensure safe 
environments for children in child care seuings (child care centers, foster homes, etc). 

Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$13,874,200 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Intlalion) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds + 1 6. 1 7r Total Funds + 1 1 .6% 

State Funds +20.37r State Funds +15.0% 

Federal Funds +4.97f Federal Funds -0.9% 
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The majority (81 percent) of the funding for 
the Licensing program area comes from state 
sources. Funding increased 58 percent 
between FY 1990 and FY 1991 and remained 
relatively constant for the next couple of years. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, state funds 
increase 15 percent while federal funds 
decrease 1 percent. 
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Expenditures on Licensing 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Licensing program area consists of 2 line items. A detailed list can be found on page 43 of 
the Appendix. 
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Community Service and Juvenile 
Justice 

• Youth Sendees/Prevention • Juvenile Justice • Juvenile Correction 
Centers 
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Community Services and Juvenile Justice 

Table 20 



Expenditures on Community Services/Juvenile Justice(S Thousands) 

(Adjusted for Inilation) 





FY 1990 


FY 1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995^ 


State 
Funds 


S67.763.2 


S(-)S. 507.4 


S6.V234.9 


S62.4()().2 


S67.3S3-I 


S67. 3.^8.6 


Federal 
Funds 




S4.24S.9 


S4.^)3L2 


S4,796.1 


S5. 195-3 


S7,723-6 


TOTAL 


S7 1.229.5 


572.756..^ 


S68.166.I 


$67,196.3 


S72.578.4 


S75.082.2 



a. Appropriated amount. 



Illinois appropriated $75 million of stale and federal funds on the Community Services and 
Juvenile Justice service area in FY 1995. This is an increase of 3 percent over the previous 
year, after adjusting for inflation. Between FY 1994 and FY 1995 state funds stay constant 
while federal funds increase 49 percent, after adjusting for intlation. State funds account 
for 90 percent of the total expenditures in this area. 



Children come in contact with the community services and juvenile justice programs for many 
reasons. Many youth who gel into trouble may only interact with their local police department. 
Other youth become more formally involved with the juvenile justice system and are the subject of 
a delinquency petition to do community services, wh'le a only small number become incarcerated. 
The state provides programs that attempt to keep youths from becoming invoh ed with the 
juvenile justice system, as well as incarceration facilities for youths determined to be dangerous to 
the community. 

Juvenile justice in Illinois has changed considerably over the last sex eral decades. Forty years 
ago, the juvenile justice system consisted primarily of youth homes and orphanages for delinquent 
or unwanted children. During the 1970s niany states, including Illinois, developed programs for 
non-violent juvenile offenders. These programs were targeted at rehabilitating the youth so that 
they would no longer be a threat to the community.' In recent years, a shift back to placing 
delinquent juveniles in facilities has re-emerged. 

During the past 15 years, Illinois slate government has funded an extensive network of community 
service agencies aimed at helping at-risk young people axoid the more serious problems of 
delinquency and crime. The agencies work with parents, school personnel, law enforcement 
olTicials and others. 
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While most children never become involved with the juvenile justice system, far too many do. 
Some delinquent youths' first interaction with the juvenile justice system is at their local police 
station. This first interaction discourages many youths from additional delinquent behavior. For 
example, most youths who run-away fi*om home, or commit other "status" offenses, do not have 
formal interaction with the juvenile courts. Other children, perhaps those whose crimes are more 
serious, become involved with the juvenile courts and may be required to attend drug 
rehabilitation, counseling, and other programs designed at deteiTing additional delinquent 
behavior. A small number of youths are incarcerated in Illinois juvenile con'ectional facilities. 

However, no youth is destined for a life of crime. Research indicates that if children are given 
diversions, they may not attempt crime, and if provided adequate services and support after 
criminal activity, they will not resume a life of crime." 

Illinois provides community services for youth through the following program areas reviewed 
here: Youth Services/Prevention, Juvenile Justice and Juvenile Incarceration Centers, 



Youth Services/Prevention 

The Youth Service/Prevention program area services are designed to keep children out of the 
juvenile justice system. The state funds and provides services to troubled youth with a variety of 
prevention and intervention programs. 

The Department of Children and Family Services funds community-based youth services which 
provide care for troubled adolescents throughout the state. The programs offer a variety of 
services to all types of troubled youth, including delinquents, truants, runaways, and youth beyond 
the control of their parents. 

Some of the state prevention and intervention programs are targeted at young people already 
involved with the juvenile justice system. For example. Unified Delinquency Information System 
(UfJIS) is a prevention program that is targeted to juveniles ahvady involved in the juvenile 
justice system. L^DIS provides alternatives to juveniles likely t(^ be sent to the Illinois Department 
of Corrections Juvenile Division. Any youth appropriately assigned to UDIS rather than the 
Department of Corrections sa\ es the state approximately $28,()()() - the difference between 
S,^(),()()() annual costs per person of IDOC and the S2,()()() per person cost of UDIS. 
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Spending 



Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$16,996,205 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusled for InllaUon) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY 1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +(),77r Total Funds +{)J7c 

State Funds +0, 1 7( State Funds -0,4% 

Federal Funds +194,39; Federal Funds +X66,()S? 



Chart 62 

Bxpn, on Youth Service/Prevention 
The state provides virtually all (99 ^vdjustcd for inOat.on 



pereent) of the funding for the 
Youth Serviees/Prevenlion program 
area. Between FY 1990 and 
FY 1995, the yearly expenditures 
varied slightly, with deereases in 
funding during the first part of this 
time series. Between FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, total funds deerease 0.4 
pereent, after adjusting for inflation. 




lYlQ^O I-Y1901 FYIW FYIW i'YlW I-YIWS 



The Youth Service/Prevention program area eonsists of S line items, A detailed list can be Ibund 
on page 43 of the Appendix, 
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Juvenile Justice 



Juveniles can come into contact with juvenile court for two primary reasons: delinquency or as a 
victim of child abuse or neglect. If a delinquency petition is filed, juveniles either proceed with 
the court case or are put under court supervision. When children become involved with the court 
system through abuse and neglect, the family may be offered services and/or the child is placed in 
temporary custody of the state. 

The juvenile courts were established under the doctrine of parens patriae, whereby the state acts 
as the guardian for a minor in order to protect the youth from their own conduct or the actions of 
others. 

Juvenile court judges hear many cases each year. In 1993, Cook County juvenile county judges 
handled 17,023 delinquency petitions, and judges in other parts of the state handled 9,004 
delinquency petitions. 



Spending: 

Most juvenile court spending happens locally through the county court system. These local costs 
are not reflected here. In addition, salaries of probation officers are subsidized by the state, and 
those costs are not reflected here. 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$6,672,700 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 



Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 

Total Funds +19.6% 
State Funds -8.3% 
Federal Funds +21.7% 



Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds +51.1% 

State Funds -6.6% 

Federal Funds +53.7% 



Chart 63 



The federal government almost (97 
percent) of the state administered 
funds for the juvenile Justice 
program area/ Between FY 1990 
and FY 1992 funding increased 49 
percent, after adjusting for inflation. 
Between FY 1994 and FY 1995, 
federal funds increase 54 percent. 

The Juvenile Justice program area 
consists of 7 line items. A detailed 
list can be found on page 44 of the 
Appendix. 
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Expenditures on Juvnilc Justice 

Adjusted for Inflation 



hY1990 FY! 9^)1 FY 1992 FY 1993 FY 1994 FY 1995 



Illinois Juvenile Centers 

There are currently live juvenile correctional facilities in Illinois. Despite variations in the types 
of service available to juveniles, the primary characteristic remains the same. First and foremost, 
juvenile facilities must provide secure surroundings for youth. Additionally, they can also provide 
educational opportunities, rehabilitation programs, and after care for youths. 



Chart 64 



It is expensive to house a 
youngster in a juvenile corrections 
facility. Between the years 
FY 19«5 and FY 1993, the cost of 
incarcerating juveniles increased 21 
percent. The high point of costs 
was in FY 1990 with $32,270 being 
spent per year per Juvenile 
incarcerated in Illinois, 



Cost of Incarceration 

II. Juvenile CoTTCClions Ptjpulalion 




FY1987 



FY1989 FY1991 FY1993 
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Source: Illinois Department of Corrc.tions. 



The Population: 

The number of juveniles in correctional facilities has been slowly increasing. Between 1989 and 
1994, the number increased 26 percent. 



Table 21 



Juveniles in Correctional Facilities 1989 - 1994 


Year 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


Population 


1,234 


1.324 


1,310 


1,402 


1,403 


1,552 



At the end of FY 1994, the ages of juveniles in correctional facilities ranged from 13 to 21. Once 
these youths reach age 17, and if their sentence is still running, with the permission of the 
sentencing court they can be transferred to an adult facility."^ 



Spending: 

Fiscal Year 1995 Appropriation 

$51,441,882 

Change in Expenditures 

(Adjusted for Inflation) 

Average Change FY1990 to FY1995 Change FY1994 to FY1995 

Total Funds ' +0.2% Total Funds +0.3% 

State Funds +0.1% State Funds +0.1% 

Federal Funds +3.9% Federal Funds +8.9% 
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Chart 65 



The state provides the almost all 
(98 percent) ot'the funds for the 
Illinois Juvenile Centers program 
area. From a high of $52 million, 
the funding deceased 9 percent in 
FY 1 992. Between FY 1 994 and 
FY 1995, state funds increase less 
than 1 percent while federal funds 
increase 9 percent. 



Juvenile Corrections Facilities Expn. 

Adjusted for Inflation 
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The Juvenile Corrections Centers program area consists of 3 line items. A detailed list can be 
found on page 44 of the Appendix. 
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Methodology 



Dollars and Sense documents the programs funded by state and federal government* that affect 
children and their families. While most of these program are funded through the state budget, we 
included two programs. Head Start and Food Stamps, which are not funded through the state 
budget. The following is a description of the methodology we used in compiling the data, 
adjusting the data, and coding the data for the report. 

Budget Data 

Our documentation reviewed over 550 Mne items in ten state departments'^ from 1990 to 1995. 
We collected data from the Governor's 1995 Budget Request and the Comptroller's Annual 
Reports. Our figures were generally complied from the following sources: 

FY 1 990 Comptroller's Annual Report 1 990 

FY 1991 Comptroller's Annual Report 1991 

FY 1 992 Comptroller's Annual Report 1 992 

FY 1993 Comptroller's Annual Report 1993 

FY 1 994 Comptroller's Annual Report 1 994 

FY 1 995 The FY 1 995 appropriated amounts were provided by the 
Bure. i of the Budget and various state departments. 

In addition to these sources, we gathered data from the state department budget offices as well as 
the Bureau of the Budget. All expenditures figures are reported by state fiscal year (July 1 - June 
30). 

For this report, children arc defined as youths under the age of 1 8, and families with children are 
households that have children under 1 8. In some cases we included services to youth over age 
1 8. For example, some youth remain in substitute care services until they are age 2 1 . However, 
these arc special cases, not the norm. By this definition, we included all education services for 
children, but did not include higher education for Illinois youths. Higher education was not 
included because the vast majority of youth in higher education are over age 18. 

Identifying line items that applied to children and families was difficult. We have defined services 
for children and families fairly broadly and thus have tried to include all lines that directly dealt 
with children or families with children. In the collection of the line item data we used several 
guiding principles: 

1 . Agency administrative expenses such as "central office" costs are not included in 
this report. For example, the Department of Children and bamily Services' Central 
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Office expenditures as ihey relate to general operations were not included, but the 
regional offices operational expenses were included. We decided to exclude these 
agency administrative costs because they cannot be categorized as "services" for 
children and families. 

Any transfers between agencies are included at their point of service delivery. For 
example, if the Department of Public Aid transferred money to the Department of 
Children and Family Services it will appear as part of the DCFS budget. 



3. We did not include program operation funds if they appeared to be funding 

purchase of services only. For this procedure we used a 1/3 rule. If the operation 
line was less than 1/3 of a corresponding grant line (these two lines had to have the 
same appropriation fund code) in two or more of the years reviewed, we did not 
include the operations line item of the program. We did this because these 
functions appeared to be purely administrative and not provision of "services." 



4. The Illinois state budget has a few line items that do not go through the 

appropriations process. We estimated the FY 1995 figures for these "non- 
appropriated" funds. We calculated these estimates by averaging the growth for 
that line over the available years. In cases where the non- appropriated line was 
too new to calculate an average growth rate, we used the FY 1994 expenditure 
figure. These lines are noted on the data tables. 



5. In a number of cases, we attempted to split individual lint items into types of 

populations served. Determining if the line item served children (and/or families 
with children) was easier for some lines than others. We ic'entified a number of 
line items that clearly served some children (or families) but served other 
populations as well. In these instances we have adjusted the line item to reflect 
the amount of spending on children and families. These estimates were provided 
by various state departments and other researchers. For example, the Medicaid 
program serves people of all ages. We adjusted the Medicaid line items to reflect 
only spending on children and families. The lines we have made adjustments to are 
noted in the table notes. 

These "rules of thumb" enabled us to review line items in the state budget and determine if they 
should be included in the report. To complete this process, we asked nearly 80 outside reviewers 
to review our choice of line items. 
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Adjustments 



In this rcpcirl. Voices for Illinois Children wanted to review spending on children and families, 
paying particular attention to how spending changed over time, hi order to compare spending 
changes over time while keeping changes in the value of the dollar constant, we adjusted the 
expenditure figures for inllation. We used two inflation adjustment factors in this analysis: 
Current Price hidex for urban areas (CPI-U) and Current Price Index for inedical expenses (CPl- 
Medical). The CPl-U is the most general index of changes in public, consumer prices. The CPl- 
xMedical index is specially tailored to the changes in health care sector prices. We used the CPMJ 
adjustor for all costs except those for which we used the CPl-Medical adjustor. Line items 
adjusted by the CPI-Medical index are noted. ^ The following table outlines both of these indices 
and their rate of change: 



Table 22 CP! Index Inflation Adjustors 





Budget Year 


Wii 
CHG. 




FY 1990 


FY1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


FY 1994 


FY 1995 


FY90- 
FY95 


CPI-l! 




Plmcciu 
Change 


4.77r 


5.2% 


3.3'7r 


3.1'7f 


2.3% 


V/h 


3.69^ 


Index 


127 


134 


139 


143 


146 


\5\ 




CPI-Medicai 














/-■■ 
,r. 
■j 


Pereeiit 
ClKi'ige 




9.3';^ 


8.()Vr 


6.6'7r 


5.y'/c 


5% 


l.V/i 


Index 


156 


170 


184 


1% 


206 


in 





SlUMvcs; Bureau ol LabiH Statislics. Dcccnihci 1^^^)4. Illinois Hcoiioinic and I*iscal Commission. Scpte-nilxM' 1^)^)4. 



The I W3 indexes are based on estimates of inllation used by the Illinois lx*onomic Fiscal 
Commission to project revenue in FY 1993. We used their FY 1993 estimates calculated in July 
1994 so as to keep consistent with the projected economic climate when the FY! 995 budget was 
adopted by the state legislature (July 1994). 

Our documentation of the expenditures for children and families begins in FY 1990 and ends with tin 
FY 1993 appropriated amounts. In order ti^ make the years comparable, we stated all figures in 



FY 1995 dollars. For example, the Department of Children and Family Services spent $946,333 in 
the "Resource & Referral" line in FY1992. In order to state these FY1992 expenditures in FY1995 
dollars, we applied the following formula: 

1992 dollars (1995 CPI-U index/1992 CPI-U index)= 1992 adjusted to 1995 

or 

$946,333 (151/139) = $1,028,031 

Coding 

The goal of this documentation of the Illinois budget is to enable us to see what is being spent on 
different types of programs for children and families. Therefore, we developed a comprehensive 
coding procedure that allows us to group line items by type of program. 

Currently the state budget line items are organized by department. In order to view these line items 
by "program" areas the line items were categorized into one of 10 first-level codes and one of 44 
second-level codes. For example, all of the teen pregnancy prevention services, regardless of what 
department the money comes through, are placed in the Adolescent Health/Prevention program 
category. The first-level categories are the same as the chapter headings of this analysis. The table 
below outlines this coding scheme. 



Code 1: Economic Security 

Code 2: AFDC and Other Cash Assistance 

Child Support Enforcement 
Immigrant and Refugee Assistance 
Energy & Emergency Assistance 
Homeless Shelter 
Domestic Violence Shelter 

Code I: Adolescent Health/Prevention 

Code 2: Parents Too Soon 

Adolescent Health 
Unmarried Parents 



Code 1: Nutrition 

Code 2: Women, Infants and Children 

I'\x)d Stamps 

School. Child Care and Other 



'CH)d 



Code 1: Children and Families At RisI 

Code 2: l-amily Maintenance 

Pr(\ject Success 
Pr(^tective Services 
lu^stcr Care 



Institutional and Group Home Care 
Adoption Services 
Other At Risk Support 
Licensing 

Code 1: General Health 

Code 2: Maternal and Child Health 

Immunizations 

Lead Poisoning Screening/Treatment 

Medicaid 

AIDS 

Alcohol and. Subs, Abuse Prevention 
Alcohol and Subs. Abuse Treatment 

Code J : Education 

Code 2: General Education 

Special Educatioti 
Chapter 1 

Language Assistance 
Other Educational Support 
Correction Schools 



Code 1 : Kmployment Assistance 
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Code 2: Employment and Training Community Services 

Residential Centers 

Codel: Early Childhood 

Code 2: Pre- Kindergarten 

Head Start. 

Child Care Code 1 : Community Service/Juvenile Justice 

Day Care Resource and Referral Code 2: Youth Ser\' ices/Pre vcnlion 

Juvenile Justice 

Code 1: Children with Disabilities Juvenile Corrections Centers 

Code 2: Early Interv'ention 
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3) Department of Public Aid. 

Education 

1) Illinois State Constitution, Article 10. Section 1. 

2) State of Illinois. "Report of the Illinois Task Force on School Finance." January 1993. 

3) Illinois State Board of Education. 

4) Illinois State Board of Education. 

Children and Families at Risk 

1) J. Bartel, For Children's Sake: The Promise of Family Preservation . (New York), 1992. 

2) This estimate is based on a growth l ate of 10 percent a year. 0\ er the past six years, the number of children in foster 
care has increased 18 percent. This estimate was created before the change in foster care policy announced in March of 



Community Services and Juvenile Justice 

1 ) Criminal Justice information Authority. "Overview of Juvenile Crime and the Justice System's Response in Illinois. ' 
October 1994. 

2) P. Gendreau and R. Rossi, "Revivification oi Rehabilitation: F.vidence from the 19S()s", Justice Quarterly . Vol. 4 ( 1987). 

3) The salary subsidies for probation oflicers docs not appear here because we were unable to distinguish between the costs 
of officers in the juvenile division and the costs of officers in the adull di\ isions. 

4) Illinois Department of Corrections. 

Methodology 

1 ) This report d()es not include an analysis of local government or private sector funding for children and their I'amilies. 

2) We also collected datiion the federally funded Head Start program, and Food Stamps even though these funds do not pass 
directly through slate government, 

3) There are several line items that were adjusted by the CPI- Medical: "Mospital- Medicaid". "Hospital/Trauma Center- 
Mcdicaid", 'Ph>^icians-Medicaid". "Prescribed Drugs and Supplies -Medicaid", "HMO-Medicaid", "Other-Medicaid" and 
"DD LTC-Medicaid". 
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Voices for Illinois Children 
Task Force on State Finances 

The Task Force on Slate Finances gave generously of their time and expertise in assisting Voices 
shape Dollars and Sense, Voices for Illinois Children thanks them for their comments, insights, 
and commitment to improving the well-being of children in this state. 



(Jeorge Kelm, Task Force Chair 

Woods Fund of Chicaso 



Nancy Castle 

Civic Leader 



John Bouman 

Lcszal Assistance Foundation of Chicaeo 



David Whittaker 

Chicago Area Project 



Betsy Lassar 

Leaeue of Women Voters 



Sharon Gist Gilliam 

Unison Consultine 



Hank Scheff 

AFSCME31 



Betty Williams 

United Charities 



Joel Carp 

Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago 



James Compton 

Urban Leasue of Chicaeo 



Brazilian Thurman 

DcKalb County Child Care, Dekalb County 
4-C 



Edward J. Williams 

Harris Bank 

Kathleen Halloran 

NIGAS 
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Illinois AFIJCK) 
Chicago, Illinois 

Willard Bunn 111 

ScMiior Vice President and 
Managing Dircetor 
Finaneial Serviees Investment 
Banking Group 
The Chieago Corporation 
Chicago. Illinois 

.\dela Coronado-CJreeley 

Chicago. Illinois 

Roxanne J. Decyk 

Vice President, Coqxirate 
Planning 

Amoco Coiporation 
Chieago. Illinois 

Nancj HIson 

Canton. Illinois 

Michael Freeborn 

Partner 

Freeborn & Peters 
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GATX Corporation 
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Partner 
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Executive Director 

The Children's Foundation 
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TO LEARN MORE ABOUT ISSUES FACING ILLINOIS CHILDREN 



If you would like to learn more about issues facing Illinois children, order these additional resources 
prepared by Voices for Illinois Children: 

• "Bottom Line: Creating a Quality Revenue System for Illinois" 

This report examines how Illinois raises revenue and calls for reforms. "Bottom Line" 
establishes a four-point Quality Checklist for state revenue systems: adequacy, equity, 
simplicity, and accountability. In addition, the report outlines three "Bottom Line" 
principles of reform: Reforms must pass the Quality Checklist: reforms must be 
comprehensive and long-term: and reforms must be enacted immediately to meet the 
needs of today's children. Cost: $4 for Voices members. $6 for non-members. 

• "A New Paradigm: Moving Toward Comprehensive Services" 

This policy paper calls for a new vision - a new paradigm - for how Illinois provides 
services to children and families. "A New Paradigm" calls for a shift in decision- 
making, from state government to a partnership between state officials, community 
leaders, and families themselves. Complimentary photocopies available. 

• "Illinois Kids Count 1994: Raising the Grade" 

This data book provides an up-to-date look at child well-being in each of our state's 
102 counties. In addition. Kids Count outlines a "lesson plan" for improving the lives 
of children and recaps the findings of 1 1 community forums held across the state. 
Cost: $12 for Voices members. $15 for non-members. 

To order these materials, send a check to: Voices for Illinois Children, 208 S. LaSalle St., Suite 1580, 
Chicago, IL 60604. 
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